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DUCTAL SECURITY 


THE ACCOUNTING PROBLEM OF THE DAY 


may mean hwists prcen 
ail ln Hs siiiptey the 


CARCELY was the ink dry on the Social 
Security Act when business of all kinds and 
sizes began to take advantage of Monroe Figur- 
ing Service, for Monroe has machines to handle 
the whole range of payroll accounting, from 
compiling the original figures, through every 
step to writing and signing the final pay check. 
Monroe Adding-Calculators offer the sim- 
plest, fastest way of figuring the basic payroll 
data, either for straight time or piece work. 

Monroe Accounting Machines list and print 
these figures quickly and economically, in sim- 
ple form, readily available for making up the 
reports required by the 
Social Security Act. 

Some companies do not 
require a highly specialized 
machine for this work. 
Often a simple Monroe 
Adding-Listing Machine 
with wide carriage is ade- 
quate because of Monroe 
short-cut methods. 

For the company that 
needs to get the most com- 
plete records speedily and 
efficiently, Monroe has de- 


signed and built a new Social Security Payroll 
Bookkeeping Machine, which fills in the gross 
earnings, deductions, and net pay on the em- 
ployee’s receipt, whether you pay by check or 
cash. In the same operation it posts the indi- 
vidual earnings record and the payroll journal. 
It gives a complete, proved record of all the 
necessary data. 

Before taking any steps to revise your pres- 
ent systems, it will pay you to talk to a Monroe 
representative who can bring to your individ- 
ual problem the experience of a Nation-Wide 
Figure Service built up over the past quarter 

century. Get in touch with 
the nearest Monroe branch, 
it entails no obligation. OF 
fillin and mailcoupon. ‘ 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


Please send me information on 
Social Security Accounting. 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


Social Security Payroll Bookkeeping Machine City 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.- + - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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V. R. SMITH 
MA., A.LA., A.A.S.. 
F.A.1.A. 

General Manager, 
Confederation Life Asso- 
dation, Toronto, Ontario 











Mr. Smith now sits on the 
Board of Directors of the 
Confederation Life, having 
been appointed a Director 
a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Smith is a Fellow of 
the American Institute of 
Actuaries, being a Vice- 
President of that body for 
the years 1935-6-7. He is 
also an Associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries 
(Great Britain), and Actu- 
arial Society of America. 
Playing an important part 
in the development of the 
Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, Mr. 
Smith was Vice-President 
for 1935-6 and was elected 
President for 1936-7 term. 

A football player of note 
in his college days, Mr. 
Smith has in recent years 
turned to golf. However, 
energetic participation in 












oO ROY SMITH, 
General Manager of the 
Confederation Life Associa- 
fion, was born at Cobourg 
on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, on November 23rd, 
(683. He is a graduate of 
Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, having received 
his B.A. degree in 1905 and 
his M.A. in 1908. His scho- 
istic career was distin- 
guished by his winning the 
Prince of Wales’ prize 
awarded in Honour Mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Smith entered the 
wrvice of the Confedera- 
fion Life Association in 
1908, and was appointed 
Assistant Actuary five years 
later. In 1917, he was pro 
moted to the post of Actu 
ary, and in 1929, to Assis- 
tant General Manager and 
Actuary. In 1932 he be- 

















































































yroll came General Manager and all oo 3 life Lapa oe 
Actuary. In addition to his work may be said to be 

iat wecutive responsibilities his chief hobby. 

em- 


OUT IN FRONT 






Left— 
V. R. Smith, at age 17, 
studying Ancient History at 
7 o'clock in the morning. 
“Early to bed, and early to 

rise ; 


















Right— 
At a meeting of the “gang” 
back of the Chapel, Trinity 
College, Toronto — "V.R.” 
on the extreme right. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Life: 
Ordinary. . . . ~. « « $10,896,871,470.00 
Industrial. . . . . + + 7,175,974,709.00 
es « 6 + eee 3,238,129,605.00 





Total . . « © « © © « $21,310,975,784.00 


Accident and Health 
Weekly Indemnity .. . $17,238,719.00 


Policies: 
Life (Including 1,808,476 vane 
Certificates) . . — 42,990,980 


Accident and Health (including 
979,343 Group Certificates) . . 1,206,808 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Sees etete 2s « Cees 
Liabilities: 
Statutory Policy Reserves . 3,920,990,791.00 


Dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1937 .- . 101,581,144.00 


Other Liabilities . . . . 145,705,169.55 


me — ge _— + — — ee il Mi — - a til, 















Contingency Reserve . . 48,000,000.00 
Total Liabilities . . . . $4,216,277,104.55 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . $278,424,667.69 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


* * * * * 


Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1936 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


BUSINESS IN 1936 (YEAR’S FIGURES) 


New Life Insurance issued: 
Ordinary . .. . . . « $1,114,803,062.00 
Industrial . . . . . ~. ~ 1,009,049,516.00 
De ity se Ar we « 142,020,543.00 
rs « «+ & «6 «e¢ » GR 


Also Revived and Increased. . $709,108,639.00 





Payments to Beneficiaries 
and Policyholders: 
Death Benefits . . . . . $164,916,631.02 
Other Payments to 
Policyholders . . . . $346,227,175.39 
Total Payments . . . . . $511,143,806.41 





BUSINESS IN 1936 (DAILY AVERAGES) 


Life policies issued and revived per day 17,284 
Number of claims paid perday . . . 2,344 
Life insurance issued, revived and 

increased perday . . . . . $9,818,422.00 
Payments to beneficiaries and 

policyholders and addition to 

reserve perday. ..... $2,450,501.00 
Increase in assets perday . . . $857,753.00 













The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 


* * 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Chairman of the Board 


ecm ecm mg 





FREDERICK H. ECKER NEW YORK 


Its assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


*x* * 


Approximately one-fifth of the people of the United States and Canada 
are now insured in the Metropolitan, many having two or more policies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 
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Lessons From the Farmer 


ACON said that a tortoise on the right path will outdistance a 
racer on the wrong path. This statement seems so self-evident 
and so trite that one might wonder how the ages have pre- 

served it as a product of one man’s thinking. Perhaps the signifi- 
cance is that he was the first to present this truth in graphic fashion 
yet in a manner simple enough to impress all who heard or read. 
To be successful in any undertaking one may not necessarily need 
to be first but one must be thorough, painstaking and persistent in 
its every detail. 


It is spring and on farms men are tilling their soil. Not to those 
who are first upon the field will the greater harvest come but rather 
to those who, through spring rains and summer sun, with unfailing 
care, attend each day to the required chore. The farmer who pros- 
pers will have preceded his sowing by long and tedious hours of 
preparation. He will have his horses and his wagons and a great 
variety of farming implements ready and usable. The ground will 
have been plowed in the fall and fertilized and otherwise properly 
conditioned. Then with spring, sunshine and fit weather, the seed 
is sown and the harrow follows the planter. The crop grows and is 
cultivated without letup by the prudent farmer. His unremitting 
diligence and industry is rewarded by a bountiful crop which, in 
the frosty mornings of fall, he will proudly reap. Never striving to 
be first in planting or in plowing or in reaping, yet his harvest is 
the greatest because he has gone over his ground time after time. 
He knew the needs of each changing day. He did not plant one 
day and forget the next, allowing the weeds of neglect to defeat his 
purpose. 

Life insurance salesmen may profit by emulating the farmer. To 
be successful and regularly harvest a crop of new policies, industry 
and cultivation must be unceasing. Before sowing the prudent pro- 
ducer must learn the fundamentals of life insurance, his chosen field 
of endeavor. He must be inspired by the good which is inherent in 
this great social service and by the human suffering it eases. He 
must know his company and its policies. He must understand the 
field he hopes to till and upon which the harvest he seeks must 
grow. He must know the needs of the people who will comprise his 
clientele and understand how the protection he offers will equi- 
tably, economically and wisely lighten the burden of those who fol- 
low his advice. He will not profit who runs willy-nilly from one to 
another source of business in a thoughtless effort to be first. He 
should learn never to approach even those who are in sorry plight 
for the protection and ease of mind which life insurance guaran- 
tees, unless he has studied well the procedure best to follow and 
calculated to produce results desired. He should never undertake 
an interview unless he can unerringly and with planned and studied 
logic point out the present worth and desirability of his offering. 
He can not win unless he is on the right path. An agent must be 
as persistent and prudent as the farmer, constantly reworking his 
field of prospects in order that the weeds of indifference will not 
flourish through neglect and inattention. 


It is well to be the first to sow the seed of life insurance but more 
lasting worth comes to him who plants upon soil which has been 
previously and wisely cultivated and fertilized. No preparatory 
work cen be ignored which will enable an intelligent and fruitful 
follow-through. Every life insurance agent worthy to win must be 
willing to work and willing to wait for the bountiful harvest which 
must surely come to all who have confidence in the merit and 
beneficence of the product of the seed they sow. 

be 6m 










WAS once one of those much 

discussed individuals: the agents 

who produce between $100,000 
and $150,000 during their first 
year. And regardless of what I 
think is a too prevalent opinion 
that that production represents a 
satisfactory first-year record, I’m 
not one bit proud of it for I realize 
that for every $1,000 I sold, there’s 
another $1,000 that I might have 
sold if I had had the courage to 
run after prospects as cleverly as 
I ran away from them. And so 
I’m going to ask the indulgence of 
you more successful men and wo- 
men while I have a little chat with 
those members of this audience 
who are going through what I went 
through before I found out that 
my real trouble was not something 
that was wrong with the business 
but something that was wrong with 
me. 

I realize that there are a num- 
ber of men in this audience who 
are privileged to wear medals of 
honor, awarded by a_ grateful 
people for a display of the very 
quality which I am talking about, 
and that these men know much 
more about physical courage from 
experience than I will ever learn 
about it from study. I feel toward 
those men very much as I felt a 
number of years ago toward a 
young lady to whom I had re- 


marked, facetiously of course, that 
a certain town in New Jersey was 
a pretty tough town and she had 
better 
“Yes, 


stay away. She _ replied, 
I know it’s a tough town. 
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OMOPHOBIA CALLED CuRABL 


BOON TO LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


By ALBERT E. N. Gray, 


Assistant Secretary, The Prudential 
Insurance Company 


An address delivered at the 
annual sales congress of the 


Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York 





Courage of a high type is required to over- 
come physical handicaps 


My mother’s first husband was 
murdered there.” But I also realize 
that some of those same men to 
whom medals of honor have been 
awarded for a display of courage 
in the face of danger sometimes 
wonder why it seems so difficult to 
face life with the same degree of 


Labor has need today for a variety of forms 
of courage 






serge 
stairs 
hall, 
a shc 
: ing, | 
courage with which they were ail blew 


to face death so willingly. the s 
Perhaps some part of the a his b 
planation lies in the fact that the : 


ing death courageously requinil touct 
only one decision, followed by ceede 
almost immediate occasion to py and | 
that decision into action, whi the f 
facing life requires many de Or 
sions, each one followed by maym town 


temptations to postpone the oeall rack: 
sion for putting the decision to th 
acid test. And so I suggest that 
study courage not only with 
thought of facing death, but 
with the thought of facing ii 
not as something romanti 
which is to be used only for th 
saving of life, but as somethiy 
practical which is to be used 
in the everyday living of life. Fy 
the fact that we may never be 
on to save the life of another is 
excuse for being so lacking i 
courage as to waste our own. 

If we are to apply courage 
the living of our daily lives, the 
naturally we must know whi 
courage is and how it can } 
acquired. Some years ago wh Cour: 
spending a week-end at the homg fist: 
of a friend, I met a man whoh 
risen from the ranks in a famo 
state constabulary organization. ] 





had heard a number of storie “a 
testifying to his courage in t& who 
face of danger, two of which hal whi 
impressed me more than all MF ..: 
others. It seems that on one oe jail 
sion this man, who was then anal 
trooper, went out with his sergeail the 
to arrest four blackhanders bar: 












had been located on the second floor 
of a house on the outskirts of a 
small town. They entered the 
house and started up the stairs 
with the sergeant leading. As the 
sergeant neared the top of the 
stairs a door was opened across the 
hall, one of the blackhanders aimed 
a shotgun through the door open- 
ing, pulled the trigger and literally 


Were alm blew the sergeant’s head off. As 
y. the sergeant fell, the trooper caught 
f the af his body in his arms, lowered it to 
, that the stairs, and then without even 

requim™ touching his hand to his gun, pro- 
red by af ceeded up the stairs, across the hall 
On to pl and into the room and brought out 
on, whill the four culprits. 


On another occasion in a small 
town near the constabulary bar- 
racks a mob had formed around the 
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gO Wi Courage in planning and execution was a 
he homik first requisite in the pioneers who opened up 
who bh the Pacific air lanes 

i famon 
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jail for the purpose of storming 
the jail and taking out a prisoner 
who had committed a crime for 
which the mob thought the only 
suitable penalty was lynching. The 
jailer, knowing that he would be 











te unable to withstand an assault on 
Sergei the jail, telephoned the constabulary 
_ barracks and my trooper friend 






was dispatched to the scene. Since 
this was in the days before auto- 
mobiles he commandeered a trolley 
and proceeded to the town square 
opposite the jail, stepped off the 
trolley and made his way to the 
jail door, pausing now and then to 
exchange greetings with men in 
the mob whom he recognized. 

The jailer let him in through the 
front door of the jail and in a 
short while he brought the pris- 
mer out through the same front 
door, through the mob, and placed 
him aboard the trolley before the 
Surprised mob realized that the 
thing he had done was not the 
Most natural thing in the world for 
him to do. At that point the mob 
















































surged toward the trolley. The 
trooper, standing on the open plat- 
form, simply raised his hand and 
speaking over the heads of those in 
front, said to those in the rear, “A 
lot of these men down here in front 
are good friends of mine. Don’t 
make it necessary for me to kill any 
of them.” The mob paused, the 
trooper reached up and pulled the 
bell rope and the car went on. 
Shortly after we met, this ex- 
trooper and I were looking over 
the fence surrounding the exercise 
yard of a prize bull whose life, in- 
cidentally, was insured for $12,009. 
We were watching the superinter- 
dent of the estate as he walked into 


Danger and the need of physical courage are a part of the daily routine of every fireman 





the exercise yard, placed a snaffle 
on the end of a long rod through 
a ring in the bull’s nose and led 
him back to his stall. Only a few 
weeks before this that same animal 
had tossed that same superinten- 
dent up on the roof of the barn. 
As the superintendent and the bull 
disappeared through the barn door 
the ex-trooper turned to me and 
said, “Now there’s a guy who’s 


got what I call courage.” 

I felt that the remark offered a 
good occasion to refer to the two 
incidents which indicated that my 
trooper friend was possessed of a 
certain degree of that same com- 
modity 


himself. Concerning the 





Photo by Black Star 


But the courage which brings the salesman to the point of "Just sign here” is the courage 
that is necessary in life insurance selling 
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first one he said, “Well, what else 
could I have done? If I had turned 
and run, they’d have shot me in the 
back. If I had tried to shoot it out 
with them, they’d have got me. 
The only thing I could do was 
keep on going as if nothing could 
stop me and as if, therefore, I ex- 
pected nothing to happen. When 
the blackhanders realized that I 
wasn’t afraid of them, they became 
afraid of me.’ Because they were 
unable to figure out what I was 
going to do, they’ became afraid of 
what I might do, and by the time 
I entered the room they were cring- 
ing in the corner.” 

Concerning the jail mob _inci- 
dent, he said, “If a large number 
of us had gone down there, the mob 
would have felt that we expected 
trouble and we'd have had it, but 
the fact that I went alone demon- 
strated that we didn’t anticipate 
any trouble, and as a result there 
wasn’t any.” 

I have always felt that the aver- 
age prospect is willing to accord to 
an agent the type of reception the 
agent expects, provided the agent 
has qualified himself for that type 
of reception by preparation and 
purpose to serve. A famous nat- 
uralist once said of the polecat. 
“He is a gentleman by nature but 
unfortunately, not a mind reader,” 
and with sincere apologies to our 
prospects for the informality of 
the illustration, I believe that the 
average prospect is also a gentle- 
man by nature but a much better 
mind reader than our four-footed 
country friend. And so, if you do 
not deserve the type of reception 
you expect, then I warn you, you 
must expect the type of reception 
you deserve. I also believe that 
when a prospect tries to scare or 
discourage you and fails, then 
whatever else happens, one of two 
reactions will take place in his 
mind. He will either fear you or 
respect you. And I offer the ex- 
periences of my trooper friend as 
an excellent example of these 
theories in action. 


Defining Courage 


Our conversation gradually re- 
solved itself into a discussion of 
what courage really was and I sug- 
gested that we might call it fear- 
lessness. The trooper said, “No, I 
don’t think you can call it fearless- 
ness. I don’t lay much stock in the 
man who claims he doesn’t know 
what fear it, because God help him 
when he learns.” As a matter. of 
fact, psychologists tell us that there 
is no courage unless there is a 
consciousness of fear and so it 
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seems that courage is really the 
ability to overcome fear. 
Unfortunately, just as many suc- 
cessful salesmen are unable to tell 
how they sell, just so, men who are 
able to overcome fear are too often 
unable to tell us how they overcome 
it. However, if we study courage 
from a psychological viewpoint, we 
find that in every courageous act 
there is a purpose to be accom- 
plished at the risk of a _ possible 
sacrifice, and so I think that for 
our discussion we can agree that 
if courage is the ability to over- 
come fear, then fear is overcome 
by a willingness to give up some- 
thing you love for the sake of 
something you love more. 


Locate the Fear 


If we are to apply courage to the 
living of our daily lives, and if 
courage is required only when there 
is occasion for fear, then we must 
first find the fear that we life in- 
surance men and women must 
overcome. I believe that the fear 
we must overcome is the fear of 
being unwelcome .. . the fear of 
an unpleasant reception, which 
creates in our minds a reluctance 
to call on people who don’t want 
to see us and to talk to them about 
something they don’t want to talk 
about. And what must we be will- 
ing to give up in order to over- 
come that fear? 

William Jones has said that the 
deepest principle in human nature 
is the desire to be appreciated. 
Add to this the fact that you and 
I would rather face physical dan- 
ger than ridicule, and then let us 
realize that while your fellow man 
may bless you with praise and 
honor when you save him from 
danger, he may be entirely lacking 
in appreciation when you try to 
save him from himself, and he may 
even resort to ridicule as the most 
effective means of discouraging 
your efforts. Obviously, the best 
way to overcome that attitude is to 
make him see himself as he really 
is and then inspire him to be other- 
wise. But in order to do this, and 
in order to overcome the fear which 
too often prevents us from doing 
it, we must be willing to give up 
our love of appreciation, inspired 
by a greater love for the purpose 
we hope to accomplish. 

Some months ago a New Jersey 
agent was trying to secure an ap- 
plication for a fairly large amount 
of insurance for which he had al- 
ready demonstrated a real need. 
The prospect, after several inef- 
fective efforts to discourage the 
agent resorted to a supercilious 





attitude and said, “No, 1 won't do 
anything about it now, but if i 
will make you feel any better, 
at least give you credit for bej 


a mighty good salesman.” Th, 
agent replied, “I’m glad to heg 
you say that because it takes , 
mighty good salesman to sell lif, 
insurance, but don’t forget that i 
takes just as good a husband t 
buy it. So now that I have prove 
to you that I’m a mighty good 
salesman, how about proving ty 
your wife that you’re a mighty 
good husband?” 

To me, that is an excellent e 
ample of courage in selling becauge 
the agent was willing to expog 
himself to the very real danger of 
what might have happened if the 
idea had failed. And I think that 
Frank Davis had that same dap. 
ger in mind when he said, “Ideas 
are worth a dime a dozen, but 
agents who'll use them are price 
less.” You see, the more effective 
an idea may be if it accomplishe 
its purpose, the more that idea ex. 
poses you to the danger of em. 
barrassment if it fails. Any ap 
peal to the better emotions of a 
prospect whom you are trying to 
save from himself gives the pro 
pect an opportunity to question 
your fitness to make that appeal or 
your motive for making it. All of 
which brings to mind the prospec 
who tried to offset an agent’s ap 
peal to his unselfish motives by 
insisting that since the agent would 
profit by the sale he had a selfish 
motive for making the appeal. Th 
agent replied, “All right, we'll l¢ 
it go at that, but when your boy is 
ready and you have made all th 
necessary sacrifices to have th 
money ready to send him to co 
lege, what will you think of him 
if he tells you that he is not going 
to study because the people wh 
do the teaching are paid for doing 
it?” 


Fears That Cost Money 


And so it seems that in additio 
to overcoming the fears that kee 
us from seeing prospects, we must 
also overcome the fears that keep 
us from really trying to sell them 
when we see them. 

The process of selling is really# 
process of influencing the decision 
of others, and while this is perhaps 
more true of selling life insurant 
than it is of other forms of 
ing, it is just as true of life itself 
Every man who has ever succe 
in life has done so because of his 
ability to influence his own detr 
sions and the decisions of other 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Piexander secretary of The Equi- 
lent ex- table Life Assurance Society of 
because the United States, on March 25 at 
©xpose | winter Park,. Fla., removes from the 
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| if the tly great pioneers of life insurance. 
nk that Mr. Alexander was in his eighty-ninth 
1@ dan- year when stricken with a severe heart 
“Ideas attack. 
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| Price. inthe business of life insurance when 
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4 of a tributed in book form. He was an 
‘ing to earnest student of all things pertain- 
Darbed ing to his chosen profession and was 
restion a prolific writer. 
peal or Mr. Alexander entered the service 
= 0! F of The Equitable in 1869 at the age of 
ty 20. He was appointed assistant sec- William Alexander, 1849-1937 
retary in 1871, and secretary in 1880, 
€8 DY F an office which he held continuously CRN 
— for 57 years. At the annual meeting 
|. The a board of directors of The son brother, James W. Alexander (then Mr. Alexander, who ‘in his long span 
2’II let tate on Feb. 18, 1987, he was electe secretary), was to be its third. Mr. of life saw the marvelous develop- 
boy is wd wrod erp ae Alexander always claimed it was luck ment of life insurance in the United 
Il the oldest cee of The E uitable’s en- Gat steoten aun so eaten egg “ States, himeelf played = anportant 
> the tise staff of 4500 emplo i aaah sa life insurance career. When he first part in its progressive practice. Two 
col one of the countr sy hnown life = to The Equitable m 108, the fields in which he was of particular 
* him Eience o Qclele ‘ Society was awaiting the completion influence come at once to mind: the 
goim | William Alanine ee of its new building at 120 Broadway training and education of agents in 
wh F the Rev. James Waddell Alexander (destroyed by fire in 1912) and all professional life underwriting, and 
doing | 4, many cunts wheter of the St fth offices in the old building were crowd- the development of income insurance 
Mee Presb Reve a Sn ed to capacity. As a result, he was —the paying out of insurance pro- 
York. His co adeioatiies one given a desk in the same. room with ceeds on a life income basis rather 
both “tae ond ws fo may it Henry B. Hyde, founder of The Equi- than in a single lump sum. 
a bein ired in S “lg te table and its second president, for William Alexander was married 
ition " nd Fo a Saas, oF ee whom he acted as correspondent. in 1887 to Frances Gordon Pad- 
kee? . ee ne — taken spe nest Thus he was brought directly under dock, who died in 1931. He is sur- 
= at Prin, Oe eee . the brilliant and dynamic influence of vived by his daughter, Mrs. Frances 
keep pemen, M. J. Although — that vi f A i lif. Alexander Brooks, and by a nephew, 
them § f his forebears had been prominent a ee SS enee ft Diintaies ot We tae 
Princeton University men, young Al- insurance history. At the same time, rig! - : athe roe ae 
lly a — “ander chose to continue his studies Mr. Hyde evidently took advantage of - rong al pore gore amateur 
ions § * the University of Virginia—both the opportunity to observe at close , cai - sceataeiinal allie " me 
haps ie mother and father were Vir- ae the literary ability, the forth- water colors hove been included in 
ance a, and his maternal uncle bore right manner and sound judgment of various exhibitions. His latest book, 
gel- § * Senior professor at the University his amanuensis, and in less than two “My Half Century in Life Insurance,” 
gelf. § %t the time. years he appointed him his literary was published in 1996, when he all 
aded Out of college at twenty, William assistant. In 1871 Mr. Alexander was 88 vente of age. His clubs tncteded 
his Alexander was offered a temporary appointed assistant secretary of The the Century and University Clubs in 
lec § Position with The Equitable, of which Equitable, and in 1880 secretary, an New York, and the Ausable Club in 





ers. 








his uncle, William C. Alexander, had 
been the first president, and his 


office which he held continuously until 
he died, 57 years in all. 


the Adirondacks. He was a member 
of the Sons of the Revolution. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Van Schaick’s Counsel 


George S. Van Schaick, predecessor 
of Louis H. Pink as Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, speaking now 
as vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, before the 
New York Sales Congress, praised the 
existing investment laws in force in 
New York State. His talk was, truly, 
a word of caution to those who are ad- 
vocating a change intended to remove 
some of the restrictions which have 
characterized it for more than thirty 
years. While Mr. Van Schaick dis- 
claimed any idea that his counsel to go 
slow was in any sense a criticism of 
Superintendent Pink, many gained 
that very impression. Mr. Pink had 
but recently suggested to the legisla- 
ture that investment laws might be 
wisely amended to permit companies 
broader latitude with respect to in- 
vestments in preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks, obviously feeling that 
business conditions which had brought 
about the elimination of dividend pay- 
ments during the depression years by 
sound companies should not bar them 
from the portfolios of life insurance 
companies. 

* 
Pink’s Position Sound 

The National Underwriter used Mr. 
Van Schaick’s comments to call atten- 
tion to the fact that some of the states 
should modernize their investment 
laws, holding that while some were too 
hidebound others were inclined to go 
too far in the leniency of their per- 
missions. The National Underwriter 
also offered the opinion that the lack 
of diversification possible in invest- 
ments permitted was a primary weak- 
ness of the present law as disclosed by 
the depression. Concentration in buy- 
ing whether in type or individual se- 
curity led to trouble. 

Superintendent Pink and his aids 
seek an investment law which, while 
retaining its established reputation 
for conservatism, will at the same time 
be sufficiently liberal to recognize the 
requirements of a changed financial 
and economic setup. Unquestionably 
these proponents of new legislation 
will thoroughly investigate the effect 
of their new investment recommenda- 
tions not only on the income factor 
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but as well on standard of safety 
which they guaranty to the life insur- 
ance business. 

Perhaps the new developments in 
the security market, with a continua- 
tion of the present trend of bonds to 
prices that make possible larger in- 
come yields, may alter current atti- 
tudes. 

We do not believe that there is any 
urgent need for any drastic changes 
in the New York investment insurance 
law. We believe that Mr. Pink con- 
templates no drastic changes. We do 
feel that his suggestion to the legis- 
lature is bearing the salutory effect 
that he desired. It is focusing the 
attention of investment experts on a 
matter of vital concern to the business 
of life insurance. Obviously, the policy 
of private, commercial and industrial 
corporations, for capital needs in the 
future, is to substitute preferred and 
guaranteed stocks for the issuance of 
bonds. If the Government is to con- 
tinue to secure money at the present 
abnormally low rate, then surely all 
must agree that there is no alterna- 
tive to the necessity of permitting life 
insurance companies to invest in those 
stocks which modern policy is substi- 
tuting for the bond issues of a previ- 
ous generation. 

The most stringent of the present 
state laws do not deny companies that 





Louis H. Pink 


diversification which is within the 
range of sound, conservative inyeg, 
ment principles. Investment can ng 
be slighted by any company devote 
to a program embodying safety an 
permanency in management. Past ey. 
perience will justify statements thy 
lack of diversification in investment, 
is an underlying cause leading to the 
troubles of those life insurance ¢om. 
panies which suffered reverses during 
the past twenty or more years. 
2 a 


Safety Before Spite 


While on the subject of investments, 
we must record our lack of coneyy. 
rency with C. C. N.’s suggestion jp 
the Weekly Underwriter to the effec 
that life insurance companies should 
re-enter the mortgage field on a really 
important scale and so prevent ip. 
creased activities of the Government 
in that particular field. We are not 
in accord with any policy of invest 
ment for a life insurance company 
which is not prompted by the manage 
ment’s conviction of its present wis. 
dom. We do not believe that a life 
insuragce company should invest its 
policyholders’ funds primarily either 
to aid industry, commerce or agricul- 
ture, to circumvent the Government 
program, to please officers and dire. 
tor or to assist agents in securing new 
insurances. We believe that every 
investment should be made on the 
merits of the investment itself. 

We would consider the fact that life 
insurance companies are not now ip 
vesting in mortgage loans at five per 
cent as against bonds at two per cent, 
an important indication that th 
shrewdest and canniest investors it 
the country are not ready to believe 
that the problems of land ownership 
which have confronted us since 192 
have been entirely solved. We do fe 
that those in charge of investments of 
life insurance companies are alive # 
their serious responsibilities to policy- 
holders and so are keenly alert # 
every economic, financial. and political 
activity which has an effect on t 
soundness and value of every kind d 
security and we are convinced that 
they are constantly reshaping thei 
portfolio to meet the conditions d 
each changing day. 

We believe that the experience @ 
the past few years commends the it 
vestment policy of insurance mar 
agers to all thinking men. We agreé 
that safety is the most important fat 
tor for every investment of a life it” 
surance company and in the words of 
Mr. Van Schaick “The price of safe 
may be the diminution of investmett 
income.” 
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Policy Loan Interest Rate 





A common difficulty of life insur- 


, CAN not 

devotes ynce laymen is to understand why the 
fety ani empanies insist on charging what is 
Past ey. | ww 8 high rate of interest on policy 
nts that § loans- “What justification,” they ask, 
estments 4s there for charging six per cent on 
18 to the § loans to policyholders at a time when 
nce com. the companies admit their difficulty in 
s during making satisfactory investments that 


rs. wil yield three per cent? Certainly 
» form of investment can be safer 
than policy loans and yet these yield 
s higher rate of interest just now 
than does almost any other investment 


stments, 

concur. § in the company’s portfolio. And how 
stion jp | stupid: the policyholders are just the 
he effe, | people whose good will the companies 
3 should § should seek. At a time when big busi- 
a really | 58 is being criticized so severely 
vent jn. | {fom many angles, are the life com- 
ernment § panies devoid of tact in charging all 
are not | the law will allow against the very 


invest. § dass that they claim they are in busi- 
ness to serve?” 





ompany 
nanage. Quite aside from those incompetents 
nt wis: § whocomplain about the life insurance 
t a life § companies charging policyholders any 
vest its § interest for the use of their own 
> either § money, there are many honest think- 
agricul. § ms who do not know how to answer 
rnmen § ‘his question, and some have gone so 
i dire. § far as to attempt legislation to force 
ng new § thehands of the companies. 
, every = #8 
on the 
t Need For Agents to Know 
hat life Here is a place where the agents 
ow in. @ can be very helpful if they fully 
ive per @ srasp the situation; and it is well for 
r cent, @ ‘them that they should; because, after 
1t th & i, they are on the firing line. They, 
‘ors in more than any others, must bear the 
believe brunt of the criticisms of well-mean- 
vership ing uninformed policyholders and they 
° 19% are the first to suffer if they are un- 
able to satisfy their clients. A first 
do fel F esential of a successf 
ad a successful agent is the 


. ability to instill confidence. This can- 
live not be done by saying, I don’t know, 
policy: F or by giving a muddled answer that is 
ert & § merely words. Business will go to the 
dliticell § ones who can answer this question 
m th § simply and reasonably and thereby 
ind@ @ ‘Teate confidence. An agent must not 
| that  ‘ecture his clients but he must know 
their his stuff, 
ns of Most policyholders do not realize 
what unusual privileges they have in 
ce fd @ “MNection with policy loans. In the 
ne © first place, the policyholder may de- 


man mand the loan; the company must 
agne make it. 

t fae ze the second place, the policy- 
a er need not pay it back; he is un- 
ds of T no obligation to do so; the com- 


pany cannot call the loan. Is there 
afety any bank or financial institution that 
met will make such a loan? On the con- 
‘vary, a bank makes loans at its plea- 





The accompanying mes- 
sage that will flash across 
the country during Acci- 
dent and Health Insur- 
ance Week next April. 
The richly colored poster 
will attract attention with 
its optimistic headline, 
its simplicity, and the 
human appeal of the 
smiling nurse. 

The poster will be dis- 
tributed extensively and 
can be imprinted for in- 
dividual use by any com- 
pany or agent. Other 
publicity material being 
prepared by the general 
committee for National 
Accident and Health In- 
surance Week will utilize 
the thought expressed by 
the new poster design. 
The keynote to this 
years Accident and 
Health Week campaign 
will be that telephonic 
flash from the nurse. . . 
“He's fine!” 





INSURE YOUR EARNINGS... PROTECT 








sure, usually for 90 days. And these 
loans are renewable, if at all, at the 
bank’s option. 

In the third place, the policyholder, 
if he chooses, may repay the loan in 
almost any kind of instalments. He 
may make payments as large or as 
small as he pleases, payments as regu- 
lar or as irregular as he pleases; he 
may pay part of it and then insist 
on borrowing all he has repaid, and 
usually some more. 

Fortunately most policyholders do 
not cause anything like the trouble 
they might with their policy loans, but 
the fact remains that a substantial ele- 
ment of the interest on the loan should 
be considered as payment of expenses 
of operation. 

The holder of a large policy, who is 
indignant about the rate of interest 
he must pay for a large loan, probably 
fails to realize that the company must 
charge the same rate of interest for 
large and small loans, that he would 
have the right to borrow as little as 
$5 or any other sum and withhold re- 
payment as long as he lived. He does 
not know that the average loan is, in 
fact, so smail that the cost of con- 
ducting the lending business is sub- 
stantial in comparison with the inter- 
est received. 

Of course, there is a way. The com- 
pany can keep its high contractual 
rate and arrange for temporary re- 
ductions, but in doing this it must be 
very careful to avoid discrimination 
and the companies that use this meth- 
od will consider carefully whether the 





reduction is justified or merely a 
method of quieting criticism. 

The company will have to consider 
whether it should in this way encour- 
age loans at the expense of higher 
dividends to all policyholders, espe- 
cially to those who have not mort- 
gaged their policies. The agent who 
understands these things, and can 
state them clearly to -his prospects, 
will find that intelligent listeners will 
appreciate the situation, will have more 
confidence in the good intentions of 
the company, and more faith in that 
particular agent than in his competi- 
tor who is uable to give a clear-cut 
answer to this perplexing question. 


Zone One Meeting 


Commissioner John C. Blackall 
played host in Hartford last week to 
Zone 1 of the Insurance Commission- 
ers. The meeting was called after a 
winter of constant correspondence but 
Chairman Blackall wanted a round 
table that he might appear in Phila- 
delphia in June with a consensus of 
opinion regarding the general prob- 
lem of ways and means of cooperating 
with the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners as regards ex- 
aminations. 

While it was understood that the 
present New York compromise is ac- 
ceptable, the general feeling of Zone 1 
is to participate in Convention exami- 
nations and to give the new method co- 
operative effort. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Zone One Meeting 
of N.C.LC. at Hartford 


(Continued from preceding page) 


While Zone 1 may not 
participate in the examination of all 
companies that might come under the 
rule, the consensus of opinion is that 
Zone 1 will be represented substan- 


desire to 


tially and wanted to be in the exami- . 


nation of any large company outside 
the zone. 

it was felt, however, that the repre- 
sentatives of the first zone be the sal- 
aried employees of the regular depart- 
ments and that outside examiners be 
called upon, possibly from time to 
time only as necessity required. 

It apparently was the feeling of 
the assembled Commissioners that if 
outside examiners be used for any 
substantial period, the outside exam- 
iners should not be in a position to 
accept similar undertakings for the 
private company that was being ex- 
amined for at least a period of two 
years. 

The general question of costs of ex- 
amination proved to be a big stum- 
bling block and practically failed of 
any unanimity, the problem being the 
cost to companies under the new sys- 
tem. 

It was an all day tussle for Chair- 
man Blackall and his guests—Charles 
Wheeler of New York—Chris Gough 
of New Jersey, M. Joseph Cummings 
of Rhode Island, and Donald A. Hem- 
enway of Vermont, the representatives 
of Zone 1 who were present. 


Pep Breakfast in N. Y. to 
Mark National A-H Week 


Early bird accident and health pro- 
ducers in New York will foregather 
officially at the Pep Breakfast spon- 
sored by the Greater New York Ac- 


cident and Health Week Committee 
on Tuesday, April 27, at the Roger 
Smith Broadmoor, 40 East 41st Street. 
This event will follow the week-end 
Sales Congress in that city and will 
prove a forum for the interchange 
of ideas and suggestions concerning 
progress made during the first part 
of National Accident & Health Week, 
with the remainder of the week in 
which to capitalize on them. 


National Chapter Head 
At Chicago Celebration 


The Chicago life insurance men and 
women celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
College of Life Underwriters with a 
dinner at the Hotel Sherman. The 
principal speaker was Grant L. Hill 
of Milwaukee, a director of the col- 
lege. A. J. Johannsen, president of 
the National Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, presided. 

Among the guests were home office 
officials of Illinois life companies, 
representatives of the State Insur- 
ance Department, and faculty mem- 
bers from the business schools of 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The college was chartered in the 
District of Columbia on March 22, 
1927. Its purpose is to elevate the 
standards of life insurance selling by 
encouraging systematic study of the 
economic, social, and psychological 
factors involved. To those who satis- 
factorily pass a series of comprehen- 
sive examinations at the college level 
of educational achievement there is 
awarded the designation of chartered 
life underwriter, C.L.U. To date 1237 
such certificates have been granted. 

The Chicago dinner was one of 29 
similar events held in metropolitan 
centers throughout the country. 





Left to right—A. J. Johannsen, toastmaster and president of the National Chapter, Char- 
tered Life Underwriters; Grant L. Hill, of Milwaukee, Wis., director of the college and 
principal speaker; Fred Bruchholz, president Chicago Association Life Underwriters; L. M. 
Buckley, President Chicago Chapter C.L.U. at banquet in Chicago, March 22, commemo- 
rating '0th anniversary of the founding of the American College of Life Underwriters. 
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Indiana Agents Plan 
Big Sales Congress 


Combining the famed Hoosier hog. 
pitality with business, education, anq 
entertainment, the Life Underwrite, 


of Indianapolis and Indiana have yp. | 


der way plans for an elaborate two. 
day program for the double occasion 
of the mid-year meeting of the trys. 
tees and the council of the Nationa) 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
a sales congress, April 16 and 17, Ses. 
sions are to be held in the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 

The joint-program is sponsored by 
the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters, in cooperation with the 
Indianapolis General Agents and Man- 
agers Association, the Indianapolis 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, and the Indiana State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Life insur. 
ance companies having their home 
offices in Indiana are also cooperating. 

The program Friday, April 16, in- 
cludes the annual Life Insurance Sales 
Congress of Indiana, and a luncheon 
at which visiting national officers and 
delegates are to be guests. 

There are to be four star speakers 
who are also in attendance as trustees 
of the National Association. The 
speakers are: Harry T. Wright, as- 
sociate agency manager, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Chicago, and 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table; Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
manager, 
ark, New Jersey; Paul F. Clark, 
C.L.U., general agent, John Hancock 
Mutual, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
past-president National Association; 
Holgar J. Johnson, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh. 


Ernest A. Crane, trustee of the Na- | 


tional Association and general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, at Indianapolis, 
is general chairman and Edward A. 
Krueger, C.L.U., manager field ser- 
vice division, State Life of Indiana, 
and past-president, Indianapolis Chap- 
ter of C.L.U., is publicity chairman. 
George H. Newbauer, Insurance 
commissioner of Indiana, will weleome 
the delegates. On Friday evening the 
officers, national trustees and council 
members, local officials, and other in- 
vited guests will be entertained at a 
dinner given by the Insurance Re 
search and Review Service. 
Meetings of the trustees will be held 


Friday evening, April 16, and Satur- | 


day morning, April 17. A_ buffet 
luncheon will be given for the officers, 
trustees, council members, and other 
guests by the life companies having 
their home offices in Indiana. Company 
officials are to be guests. The meet- 
ing of the National Council is sched- 
uled for Saturday afternoon, April 17. 


Connecticut Mutual, New- | 
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Social Security Boon 
To the Agency Force 


The Social Security Act was termed 
“the answer to an agent’s prayer” by 
M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, speaking Monday, March 
22, in Minneapolis, at the Twin City 
observance of the tenth anniversary 
of the C.L.U. movement. 

The largest insurance gathering 
ever held in Minneapolis—750 men and 
women, including wives—attended the 
banquet, which was given under the 
auspices of the Twin City chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
the Life Underwriters and Life Mana- 
gers Associations of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Seated at the head table 
with Mr. Linton were two other life 
insurance company presidents, O. J. 
Arnold of Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, and T. A. Phil- 
lips of the Minnesota Mutual of St. 
Paul, both of whom extended words 
of welcome to the speaker. John 
0. Todd, president of the Twin City 
C.L.U. chapter, was toastmaster. 

“Because it gets men and women 
thinking in terms of monthly income, 
not only for retirement, but for family 
protection as well, the Act plays right 
into the hand of the alert agent 
especially the one who does his selling 
on a ‘program’ basis,” Mr. Linton 
said. 

He pointed out that in contrast to 
the Social Security Act, life insur- 
ance offers emergency cash values, 
contractual security, flexibility, ear- 
lier retirement possibilities, and a 
substantial death benefit, all features 
that are of utmost importance to the 
purchaser of life insurance. 

“The Social Security Act repre- 
sents an earnest attempt to solve a 
pressing social problem,” Mr. Linton 
declared, “but the full reserve pro- 
posal in the program—involving the 
accumulation of a 47-billion-dollar re- 
serve of government securities by 
1980—is a major obstacle in the way 
of providing adequate pensions for 
those who will be retiring from work 
during the next twenty years.” 


Mutual Benefit Appoints 
Field Service Manager 


B. C. Thurman who, several years 
ago, was associated with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company as 
a member of its agency department 
and later as Baltimore agency super- 
visor, has returned to the company as 
field service manager. Prior to his 
new appointment Mr. Thurman was 
manager for the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company at Cincinnati. 











Agent McNutt Keeps His Membership in the App-A-Day Club. 


When the Tax Man 
Levies on Shelter 


Taxes cost $18 a room on your 
cozy flat, if you are an average apart- 
ment dweller, and $29 a room, if you 
live in the average city house. You 
pay some 13 cents in annual taxes for 
each square foot of floor space in your 
apartment, or if you live in a house, 
the load averages over 22 cents a 
square foot. 

One and two-thirds months of your 
rent money each year represents 
taxes, if you live in a flat; three and 
a third months’ rent checks go for 
taxes if you live in a detached house. 
A study of tax and rental relation- 
ships for 354 apartment buildings, 
and 1165 one- and two-family houses 
in 48 cities, just completed by North- 
western National Life Insurance 
company, demonstrates that taxes 
amount to 13.6 per cent of the rental 
rates on apartment houses, 19.2 per 
cent in the case of duplexes and 
double houses, and 28.0 per cent on 
single-family houses. 

Realtors in the 48 widely scattered 
cities cooperated with the insurance 
company in the study by furnishing 
rental and tax records on representa- 
tive groups of rental properties, the 
record cards being taken at random 
from their files. Tenement districts 
and exclusive residential sections as 
well as middle-class neighborhoods 
were “sampled” in the survey. 


Reserve Idea of Security 


Plan Called Illusory 


“Tilusory” is the reserve idea be- 
hind the social security program, 
while the plan of old-age insurance 
is a social advance, according to 
Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of in- 
surance at Columbia University. 
whose summation of the old-ege in- 
surance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act appears in a recent issue 
of The Independent Journal of that 
university. 

The efficacy of the system, he 
writes, is limited by three outstand- 
ing defects: it covers only approxi- 
mately half of the working popula- 
tion; no provision is made for sur- 
viving dependents of pensioners; and 
it will be many years before even 
moderate benefits are payable. 

“The private system of Federal 
old-age benefits,” is the conclusion of 
Professor Blanchard, “is far from 
ideal, but it is a brave beginning. 
Amendments and perhaps a complete 
overhauling of this part of the Act 
may be necessary. It has at least ac- 
complished one great task, that of 
establishing the idea of contributory 
old-age benefits as an accepted part 
of our social fabric. Discussion has 
turned from the question of whether 
we shall have such a system to the 
question of what is the best system. 
That is progress.” 
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TWENTY YEAR DIVIDEND EXHIBIT SUMMARIES PER $1000 
ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35-1937 BASIS 
(All Data Taken from 1937 Life Agents Brief Published by The Spectator ) 






































AMERICAN 3!5 PER CENT RESERVE POLICIES 1937 INTEREST RATES 
2s <= 
q 3 p 3 é - B39 23 & e Bae 28 
5 . a Fugists .88- 5 3583 33 
Name of Company 2 Bs i Ss 2 2 ¢ >< es< 33 £ ze S2 
and Poliey Issue >s OAS 3 3s Sa 8G gt i: tig 2? Agee Bea es gs 3 
fs ode 6: «ofs gs) Se FS ade 392 Gea 5352 Gec2 £22 £34 2! 
= = . = = “4 . 
ei  &f& Zz «0 62 ee 22 S22 32 ssi Ssd= Sale Suk SEE Ss 
$ $ © $ t $ $ $ $ M F $ $ % br % 
Atlantic (Pfd. Risk Wh. L.) 447.80 72.39 375.41 18.77 311.00 6441 3 22 36(71) 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Baltimore Life (Ord.)....... 517.20 83.85 433.35 21.67 311.09 122.35 6.12 u u u 
1 Neb. (End. at 85)... 520.20 100.13 420.07 21.00 314.00 106.07 5.30 130.75 26(61) 8.20 8.20 p3.50 73.50 73.50 
Boston Mutual (Pfd. Risk O. L.) 455.00 68.11 386.89 19.34 297.98 88.91 4.45 3.50 3.50 3.56 
Columbus Mutual (End. at 85) . 530.00 92.68 437.32 21.87 306.00 131.32 6.57 130.86 . 28(63) 37/72) 8523 7.94 350 3.50 3.50 
Girard (End. at 85)........... 513.80 85.81 427.99 21.40 31400 113.99 5.70 400 400 400 
Guarantee Mutual (Ord.)...... 436.20 60.49 375.71 18.79 306.00 69.71 3.49 75.93 30(65) 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Home N. Y. (Pid. Wh. L.). 458.00 84.38 373.62 18.68 310.75 69.87 3.14 120.41 28(63)  37(72) 8.22 7.62 400 400 400 
Jefferson (End. at 85). 516.20 85.27 430.938 21.55 306.00 124.93 6.25 132.00 26/61) 35(70) 8.50 7.86 500 500 5.00 
Lafayette Life (End. at 85)... 541.70 96.68 445.02 22.25 306.00 139.02 6.95 121.15 180.0@ 28(63) 37(72) 846 7.87 3.50 3.50 3.50 
London Life, Can. (Ord.)j...... . 449.20 75.24 373.96 18.70 321.00 52.96 2.65 108.00 171.00 27(62) 37(72) 8.08 7.49 4.25 4.25 425 
! urers, Can. (Ord.di ES 468.00 49.06 418.94 20.95 329.00 89.94 4.50 67.00 111.00 32(67) 41(76) 8.77 831 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Midland Mutual (Ord.)......... 507.20 91.86 415.34 20.77 310.75 104.50 5.23 131.34 6.03 5.59 3.50 3.50 4.00 
Minnesota Mutual (End. at 85)... 520.00 86.39 433.61 21.68 306.00 127.61 6.38 124.00 195.00 27/62) 36(71) 8.23 823 350 400 4.25 
bh Life (End. at 85)... ... 457.00 45.51 411.49 20.57 306.00 105.49 5.27 . 400 4.00 4.00 
Northwestern National (End. at 85) 524 80 82.42 442.38 22.12 306.00 136.38 6.82 116.00 189.08 28(63) 38(73) 9.36 8.59 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Ohio State (End. at 85)......... 519.80 103.20 416.60 20.83 306.00 110.60 5.53 219.00 350 400 3.60 
Oregon Mutual (End. at 85)... 525.60 129.42 396.18 19.81 306.00 90.18 4.51 179.59 296.00 24/50) 33/68) 8.34 834 350 400 490 
Philadelphia Life (Pid. Risk O. L.) 457.40 57.78 399.62 19.98 311.00 88 62 4.43 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Prudential (End. at 85)m . 498.20 104.62 393.58 19.68 337.00 56.58 2.83 135.45 210.00 26(61) 36(71) 8.16 7.58 Q3.00 Q3.00 Qi. 
Prudential (Mod. Life 3)m 453.26 92.66 360.60 18.03 32600 3460 1.73 119.18 Q3.00 Q3.00 Q3 00 
Prudential (Mod. Life 5)m 472.40 105.11 367.29 18.36 30000 67.29 3.36 134.40 216.00 27(62) 36/71) 8.16 7.58 Q3.00 Q3.00 Q3.00 
Reliance Life (Ord.). . . .. 531.00 95.52 435.48 21.77 302.00 133.48 6.67 131.02 204.54 27/62) 37(72) 846 787 350 350 3.50 
Seranton (Liberator O. L.).... 421.00 41.7 379.25 18.96 302.00 77.25 3.86 350 350 350 
State Life, Ind. (Ord.)....... 490.00 48.51 441.49 22.07 310.75 139.74 6.54 3.75 3.75 3.50 
West Coast (Wh. L. End. at 85)9 537.20 91.08 446.12 22.31 306.00 140.12 7.01 127.00 27(62) 36(71) 8.32 7.72 wu u 3.75 
AMERICAN 3 PER CENT RESERVE POLICIES 
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F § $ $ t $ $ $ $ $ M FP $ $ % % % 
Aetna Life (Ord.)................ 531.40 121.99 409.41 20.47 32800 8141 4.07 167.00 257.00 25/60) 34/69) 7.63 7.01 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Bankers, Des Moines (W. L. Mat. at 85). 538.20 119.19 419.01 20.95 331.45 8756 4.38 168.69 ...... 25(60) 33/68) 7.87 7.43 400 4.00 4.00 
RE a 527.00 46.47 480.53 24.03 327.58 152.95 7.65 62.97 103.00 34/69) 42/77) 890 843 wu u 3.50 
Central, Des Moines, Ia. (Ord.). 539.60 125.02 414.58 20.73 327.00 8&7 4.38 171.00 00 25(60) 3668) 7.80 7.28 400 400 4.00 
. Re 510.60 85.16 425.44 21.27 328.00 97.44 4.87 116.00 166.00 20/64) 37/72) 8.08 7.48 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Connecticut Mutual (Ord.)......... 527.00 106.09 420.91 21.05 327.58 93.33 4.67 146.89 ...... 27(62) 35(70) 7.92 7.34 3.60 3.60 3.60 
(Pfd. Ord. L.)i 451.20 42.88 408.32 20.42 328.00 980.32 4.02 ......  .... ; . a 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Equitable Li TS es he 527.00 120.33 406.67 20.33 328.00 78.67 3.93 166.00 ...... 26(61) 34169) 7.87 7.29 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Equitable Life, New York (Ord.). . . 562.20 [145.52 416.68 20.73 327.00 89.68 4.48 197.42 286.00 24/50) 33/68) 7.62 7.01 3.25 3.40 3.25 
ity Mutual (Ord.). ......... 524.80 107.32 417.48 20.87 327.00 90.48 4.52 150.00 ...... 26(61) 34/69) 7.87 7.29 3.75 3.75 3.% 
Guardian, New York (Ord.)... .. 527.00 101.49 425.51 21.28 327.58 97.93 4.90 148.35 217.00 26/61) 35/70) 8.12 7.60 400 400 400 
John Mutual (End. at 85) 521.20 101.40 419.80 20.99 331.00 88.80 4.44 136.00 211.00 27/62) 35/70) 8.02 7.44 3.75 3.75 3.50 
| am 502.80 8105 421.75 21.09 327.00 Oe.ce Gabe BEEP ceses- 20/64) 38(73) 8.34 7.78 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Massachusetts Mutual (Ord.). 527.00 107.75 419.25 20.96 327.58 91.67 4.58 147.33 227.00 26(61) 35(70) 7.92 7.34 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Metropolitan (W. L. Pd. up at 85) 507.00 1 379.46 18.97 8361 90 17.56 DP WGtieds "Gaukdn  dodree sewer * a2 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Metropolitan ($5000 yu 00 540.30 1715.70 85 79 §1804.00 —88.30 —4.42  ...... ikke cece te wees ald . 8.75 3.75 3.50 
utual, New York (Ord.).... 562.20 149.65 412.55 20.63 327.58 84.97 4.25 205.00 309.00 «25(60) «a34(69) 7.77 7.16 340 340 3.40 
Mutual Benefit (Ord.)....... 527.00 110.43 416.57 20.83 327.58 88.99 4.45 152.30 241.00 26/61) 35/70) 7.98 7.98 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Mutual Trust (Ord.)....... 539.00 106.79 21 «421.51 327.58 102.63 5$.13 148.00. ...... 27(62) 35/70) 4.85 446 3.50 350 3.50 
National, Vt. ¢ Bikini 527.00 134.99 392.01 19.60 327.00 @.01 3.25 106.608 ...... 25/60) 33/68) 7.62 7.04 3.50 350 3.50 
New England utual (Ord.) 540.00 136.19 403.81 20.19 327.58 76.23 3.81 187.00 277.00 24/59) 33/68) 8.09 8.09 3.75 3.75 3.50 
New York Life (Ord.)b 562.20 144.23 417.97 20.90 327.00 90.97 4.55 186.95 289.00 25/60) 33/68) 7.62 7.01 3.00 3.50 3.00 
Northwestern Mutua! (Ord.) 537.60 142.69 304.91 19.75 327.58 Se NE ata), nies 422(57) +32(67) 7.66 47.22 3.50 3.75 3.50 
Penn Mutual (Ord.)e... .. 527.00 1126.84 400.16 20.01 327.58 Ft a’ we OS. ae 25/60) 34(69) 7.78 7.23 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Provident M (Ord.). 517.60 132.26 385 19.27 327.00 58.3 ae 24(59)  32(67) 7.48 6.90 400 4.00 3.75 
Saw a N. Y. (Ord.) 556.60 eS aS 8 ee FR FO Se eee a ae ‘ 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Btate Life, Til. (Ord.) 562.20 158.77 403.43 20.17 327.58 ." ge * Bef eee 23(58) 32/67) 8.19 7.52 3.75 3.75 3.50 
State Mutual oe 527.00 107.90 419.10 20.96 327.58 91.52 4.58 142.49 235.00 27/62) 36/71) 8.06 7.48 3.00 3.50 3.00 
Sun -~ Canada (Ord.)/ 558.00 [120.57 437 21.87 330.00 107.43 5.37 166.49 255.00 25/60) 34(69) 8.20 7.68 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Union Mutual (Wh. L.) 529.20 88.81 440.39 22.02 327.00 113.39 5.67 120.00 235.00 28(63) 36(71) 8.40 8.07 3.50 3.50 3.50 


* If dividends are accumulated for 20 years at current interest rates shown in adjoining column. (—) Cash value in excess of ¢ 





t+ Ages shown in parentheses are attained ages. t Includes special 5th year dividend. § Including settlement dividend of 10 per 





20th year cash value. Settlement dividend eezeste only on surrender, if declared at time of surrender. a By dividend additions. 6 Illust 


tions apply to policies issued without disability and double indemnity benefits. c Includes extra dividends. d Based on dividend 
for 20 years ; 1937 dividend scale thereafter. e Scale effective July 1, 1937. fOn policies issued without income disability benefit only. gf 
to June 1, 1937. h On basis of rates adopted March 1, 1937. 4On basis approved to June 30, 1937. j Canadian Men’s (5) Reserve Basis. k 
(5) 3%% Reserve Basis. 1 On basis of $5,000; minimum amount issued. m Amer. Exp. 34% and Amer. Men. Ult. 3% % Reserves. Select 
Ultimate. o Ordinary only, full level premium basis. p Unless ified otherwise in the agreement. gq On policies issued after Dec. 31, ! 
3%% on issues prior to Jan. 1, 1935. r Prior to Jan. 1, 1935. r Ordinary only. u Unavailable. 
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10 AND 20 YEAR ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES OF POLICIES ISSUED 
AT AGE 35 IN 1927 AND 1917 PER $1000 
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Mutual, Washington, D. C. (Ord. Life) 

Life, Hartford (Ord. Life) ; He 

Life, Richrond (Ord. Life) 

Life, Des Moines. . . 

Life, Lincoln (Ord. Life) 

Union Life, Denver (Ord. Pfd. Risk) 

jeut General, Hartford (Ord. Life) 

American, Wilmington (Ord. Life) 
Life, Des Moines (Ord. Life) 

fielity Mutual, So gg (Ord. Life) 

tard Life, Philadel 


rat West Life, Wi all (Ord. Life) 
Standard, Greensboro (Ord. Life) 
a er Mutual, Boston (Ord. Life) 
Life, London, Can. (Ord. Life) 
itan Life, New York (Endt. at 85) 
Life, New York (Whole Life, on 
Mutual, Columbus (Ord. Life) 
Mutual, St. Paul 
Life, Springfield, Mass (Whole Life Special) 
Life, Waterloo, Can 
Trust, Chicago (Endt. at 85) 
n National, Minneapolis 
Mutual, Portland (Endt. at 85) 
Puite Mutual, Los Angeles (Ord. Life) 
phia Life, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 
ident Mutual, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 
ial Ins., Newark (Whole Life) 
tial Ins., Newark On Ss Life 5) 
Life, Pittsburgh (Ord. Life)... . 
Life, Seranton (Ord. Life) 
) Central, Cincinnati (Ord. Life) 
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Name of Company 
and Policy Issue 
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Life, Pittsfield, Mass (Ord. Life 
Life, Toronto (Ord. Life) 
ieut Mutual, Hartford (Ord. Life) 
Life, New York (Ord. Life) 
n Life, New York (Ord. Life) 
Life, New York (Ord. Life) 
Life, Toronto (Ord. Life) 
usetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. (Ord. Life) 
Benefit, Newark (Ord. Life) 
im York oe 
ontpelier ( Life) 
England Mutual, Boston (Ord. Life) 
York Life, New York (Ord. Life) 
ern Mutual, Milwaukee (Ord. Life) 
Mutual, Philadelphia (Ord. Life) 
Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y. (Ord. Life) 
Tite, Indianapolis (Ord. Life) 
Mutual, Worcester (Ord. Life) 
Life, Montreal (Ord. (Ord. Life) 







10 Annual 


Premiums 


10 Annual 
Premiums 


Bu2z52. 


+ Ordinary Life. 
ec Includes $31.40 settlement dividend. 


*Ordinary Life Endowment at 85. 
{—) Cash vaiue in excess of cost. » Preferred class. 
declared at time of surrender. d Includes $155.30 settlement dividend. 
nder. / Ordinary life low rate. 


g Ordinary life—3q@% Reserve. 





10-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1927 per $1,000 20-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1917 per $1,000 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3!4% RESERVE 


$ $ § 
10.99 194.51 19.45 125.00 69.51 
48.24 200.66 20.07 125.00 75.66 
36.53 222.77 22.28 125.00 97.77 
47.30 216.80 21.68 137.14 79.66 
46.14 212.66 21.27 136.00 76.66 
14.82 190.68 19.07 101.00 89.68 
46.26 210.04 21.00 135.00 75.04 
16.42 195.28 19.53 125.00 70.28 
63.46 200.34 20.03 136.00 64.36 
50.37 210.43 21.04 135.00 75.43 
36.63 220.27 22.03 130.00 90.27 
69.92 204.08- 20.41 142.00 62.08 
58.15 199.05 19.91 146.00 53.05 
51.96 206.84 20.68 136.00 70.84 
23.27 190.73 19.07 142.00 48.73 
45.66 194.34 19.43 137.00 57.34 
184.03 885.97 88.60 678.00 207.97 


44.92 208.68 20.87 128.42 80.26 
39.39 220.61 22.06 126.00 94.61 
20.90 195.40 19.54 125.48 69.92 
25.17 189.93 18.99 138.00 51.93 
43.34 216.76 21.68 137.14 79.62 
44.17 222.73 22.27 126.00 96.73 
59.60 202.00 20.20 125.00 77.00 
52.39 210.61 21.06 125.00 85.61 
33.92 228.08 22.81 129.00 99.08 
42.56 186.34 18.63 135.00 51.34 
38.17 193.83 19.38 136.00 57.83 
34.17 152.68 15.27 91.00 61.68 
51.38 214.12 21.41 125.00 89.12 
28.78 234.52 23.45 125.00 109.52 
42.21 206.69 20.67 135.00 71.69 


10-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1927 per $1,000 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3% RESERVE 
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$ § 
37.46 226.04 22.60 146.01 80.03 
45.99 233.01 23.30 148.00 85.01 
54.39 209.11 20.91 146.01 63.10 
78.06 203.04 20.30 136.00 67.04 
57.20 206.30 20.63 146.01 60.29 
37.77 191.23 19.12 135.76 55.47 
44.34 235.16 23.52 153.00 82.16 
60.65 202.85 20.29 146.01 56.84 
60.83 202.67 20.27 146.01 56.66 
74.06 207.04 20.70 146 01 61.03 
55.20 208.30 20.83 146.01 62.29 
75.18 194.82 19.48 146.01 48.81 


68.18 210.82 21.08 145.00 65.82 
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of the Life Agents Brief. 





Net Cost Exhibits Based on 1937 Scales 

With the majority of companies retaining their 1936 
dividend scales for 1937 and a large number of those 
changing their scale effecting an increase, the average ne‘ 
cost exhibit is definitely favorable. The tables given here- 
with are compiled from data published in the 1937 edition 


publication. 
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20-Year Actual Dividend Histories of Policies Issued in 1917 per $1,000 


Average Net 
Cost 

20 Annual 
Premiums 

Total Dividends 
Average Yearly 
Cost 

Average Net 
Cost 


Net Cost 
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t 1937 dividend contingent upon payment of 1937 premium. § Endowment at 85. 
Settlement dividend payable only on surrender 
Settlement dividend payable only on surrender if declared at time of 


j Preferred Whole Life—On 3%%@ Reserve. 





Dividend Histories and Net Costs 


Actual dividend histories and net costs of policies issued 
at age 35 in the years 1927 and 1917 are subjoined in the 
accompaning tabulation. This table is compiled from the 
actual dividend history exhibits in the 1937 edition of the 
Life Agents Brief. For dividend histories on other ages 
at issue and on other policies we refer our readers to that 
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V erdict: 


Interpretation of Contract Wording 


gether with any supplemental 

agreements containing provi- 
sions for additional payments to life 
benefits, should be written in simple, 
plain, understandable English. In- 
volved phraseology or lengthy sen- 
tences provide the ground work for 
expensive and vexatious litigation and 
lead to results totally unexpected and 
unsatisfactory alike to the companies 
and the beneficiaries. 


Prreiher of life imsurance, to- 


“Ordinary Meaning" Prevails 


As was said in Abrams v. Great 
American Insurance Co., 269 N.Y. 90: 
“Language employed in a con- 
tract of insurance must be given 
its ordinary meaning, such as the 
average policyholder of ordinary 
intelligence, as well as the insurer, 
would attach to it.” 

The New York Court of Appeals is 
continuously restating this genera! 
doctrine and applying it in the cases 
presented to it where the disputed 
questions revolve about the different 
meanings that may be attached to 
words. 

Certainty of meaning does not re- 
sult from the use of language as 
exactness results from the use of a 
mathematical formula. For this rea- 
son there will be dispute as long as 
life insurance exists as to the circum- 
stances intended to be covered by 
policies of life insurance couched in 
language capable of more than one 
interpretation. 

In 1917, the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York, in Pixley v. 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of America, 221 N.Y. 
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545, affirmed a judgment of a lower 
court which had divided sustaining a 
recovery for the defendant, entered 
upon dismissal of the complaint by 
the Trial Court, for an injury result- 
ing from accidental death. As a de- 
fense in that action, it had been urged 
that the policy should not extend to 
nor cover injuries of which there 
should be no external visible mark on 
the body of the insured nor to injuries 
or death resulting from or caused by 
poison, taken voluntarily, involuntar- 
ily or accidentally, and that if the 
insured in that case met with an ac- 
cident, there was no external, visible 
mark on his body, but that he died 
from the effects of a poison known 
as morphine taken by him. Conse- 
quently, he did not come to his death 
through external, violent and acciden- 
tal means. 


Accidental Poisoning 


The Court of Appeals, however, re- 
cently has distinguished this holding 
made many years ago, in Mansbacher 
v. Prudential Insurance Company, 273 
N.Y. 140. In that case, the plaintiff, 
a widow, instituted an action to re- 
cover $2,000, the accidental death 
benefit incorporated into a $2,000 life 
insurance policy. As a result of ac- 
cidentally having taken an overdose 
of veronal, the insured died on Janu- 
ary 3, 1934. About two weeks prior 
to his death, the insured’s family doc- 
tor had advised him to take one and 
a half tablets each morning and eve- 
ning to cure sleeplessness. In this 
way, the daily dose of veronal 
amounted to about fifteen grains. 
Some two years prior to this, the 


insured had taken veronal for an egy. 
ache. On December 31, 1933, the jy, 
sured, suffering from an earache 
sought aspirin in his home. Not fing. 
ing any, he went to an ad joining 
apartment and inquired of friends 
they had any. He was unsuccessfyj 
in obtaining aspirin and advised his 
wife he would take veronal, which hy 
did, apparently to an _ excessgiy 
amount, resulting in his death thre 
days later. 


Court Upholds Claim 


In large letters the policy referre 
to “Accidental Death Benefit.” 5 
stated that if the death of the insure 
occurred “as a result, directly and jp. 
dependently of all other causes, of 
bodily injuries, effected solely through 
external, violent and accidental means 
* * * provided, however, that n 
Accidental Death Benefit shall be pay. 
able if the death of the insured re 
sulted from suicide, whether sane or 
insane.” The Court found as a fac 
that the death of the insured was ae. 
cidental and not intentional. 

As a defense in the payment of the 
death benefit, the company attempted 
to distinguish between accidental 
death and accidental means. In » 
doing, it relied to a great extent upon 
the Pixley case hereinbefore dis- 
cussed. The Court was not in sym- 
pathy with the position of the insur 
ance company and disposed of the 
argument as follows: 


“Any one reading this policy 
would take it to mean—would un- 
derstand it as meaning—that the 
insurance company would pay 
$2,000 for death caused solely by 
accident through external means; 
if death is caused by any external 
accident the company pays. I 
only exception, pertinent here, is 
suicide. The insurance company 
now emphasizes the words ‘acti- 
dental means,’ and would have ap 
exception drawn between ‘acti- 
dental death’ and ‘death caused by 
accidental means’ as though any 
ordinary person seeking a $2,000 
policy would understand this lo- 
gomachy. The large type letters re 
fer to accidental death, and the at- 
tention of the insured by the signs 
and pointings of the company 38 
directed to accidental death. The 
company now says that this policy 
does not refer to accidental death; 
that it has not insured against at- 
cidental death; that the accidental 
death must be caused by an acti- 
dental means. In other words, it 
concedes that the deceased may 
have taken an overdose of veronal 
to cure his earache but. as he in- 
tended to take veronal, he inte 
the means of death although he 
did not intend his death. We have 
said more than once that insurance 
policies upon which the public rely 
for security in death, sickness 
accident, should be plainiv written, 
in understandable English, free 
from fine distinctions which fe¥ 
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can understand until pointed out by 
lawyers and judges. Accidental 
death means death by accident, and 
excludes suicide; death occurring 
through ‘accidental means’ in this 
case and under these circumstances 
js the same as death occurring ‘by 
means of an accident.’ 

“The plaintiff’s case comes within 
the coverage of this policy. Her 
husband intended to take veronal 
but he never intended to take a 
lethal dose, nor did he intend to 
take enough to do him any harm; 
he desired to get relief from pain, 
not relief from life. He took too 
much veronal; it was a mistake, a 
misstep, an unexpected effect from 
the use of his prescribed medicine. 
It was an accident, and must have 
been an accident unless it was in- 
tentional. In other words, if the 
insured did not intend to kill him- 
self he intended to take enough 
yeronal, as he had done thereto- 
fore, to relieve the pain of earache. 
By mischance he took too much. 
His death was accidental and, as 
we use these words in common par- 
lance, we would speak of it as 
an accidental death. Contracts afe 
to be interpreted in the light of the 
language which we commonly use 
and understand; in other words, 
our common speech.” 


Continuing, the Court gave utter- 
ance to the principle that 

“Unexpected consequences might 
constitute accidental means.” 

To sustain such principle, the Court 
cited Gallagher v. Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., 163 A.D. 556, affirmed 221 N.Y. 
664. There, plaintiff sought a recov- 
ery by reason of the sunstroke he 
suffered. The sunstroke followed 
plaintiff’s exposure to the sun’s rays 
in the necessary conduct of his busi- 
ness for an unusual number of hours. 
The policy involved was one of acci- 
dent insurance. It contained an ex- 
press provision that sunstroke suf- 
fered through accidental means would 
be deemed a bodily injury within the 
meaning of the policy. 

Notwithstanding the apparent con- 

clusiveness of such language, the 
company urged that, because plaintiff 
had done what he intended to dco 
prior to the sunstroke, the same fol- 
lowed as an intentional rather than 
an accidental means, though the re- 
sult may have been wholly unex- 
pected. This contention was disposed 
of as follows: 

“While plaintiff may have volun- 
tarily exposed himself to the sun’s 
rays, all of the evidence would 
justify a finding that the result of 
s exposure was neither natural 
im the sense that it was usual, or a 
result similar to that which fol- 


ed like exposure on previous 
occasions, nor was it foreseen nor 
desired.” 


The Court then proceeded to ana- 
Various definitions of the words 
mtal means” and “bodily in- 


“, 


jury.” Then taking up the policy in 
dispute, the Court said: 


“In the policy now under con- 
sideration, however, in its defining 
clause, sunstroke is included within 
the definition of ‘bodily injury,’ and 
because this is an accident as dis- 
tinguished from a life policy, it 
might be urged with considerable 
force that every sunstroke is 
within the meaning of the policy 
an accidental bodily injury. While 
it may be conceded that sunstroke, 
freezing and hydrophobia are dis- 
eases rather than accidents, the 
popular idea is not so, and as a 
concession to this view, to save all 
question as to liability therefor, 
these, together with asphyxiation, 
are specifically named as conditions 
as to which the policy holds good. 


* * cal 


“Accident insurance companies 
do business mostly with the com- 
mon people, and the term ‘acci- 
dent’ as used in these policies 
should be construed most strongly 
against the companies, and be de- 
fined according to the ordinary and 
usual understanding of its signifi- 
cation.” 


Judgment for the plaintiff was af- 
firmed. These rules would now seem 
to apply to life insurance policies 
containing provisions for accidental 
death. 

By its reliance on the Gallagher 
case, the Court of Appeals in the 
Mansbacher case would appear te 
have ended any possibility that poli- 
cies of life insurance containing ac- 
cidental death benefits will be con- 
strued any differently than pure 
accident policies. Doubtful questions 
always will be resolved against the 
company. 


Employees Enthusiastic 


Over Retirement Plan 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
and affiliated companies of West 
Orange, N. J., have announced that 
a contributory retirement plan has 
been subscribed to by 95 per cent of 
the eligible employees. The company’s 
initial appropriation toward the plan 
is $275,000. 

Although such a plan had long been 
under consideration by the company, 
final decision to adopt a formal plan 
was held in abeyance until the pro- 
visions of the Federal Security Act 
became known. It was felt that the 
Federal Social Security Act does not 
meet the full needs of the company’s 
employees, so far as old-age benefits 
are concerned. It gives no credit for 
service rendered by employees in the 
past; it makes no pension provision 
for employees now ege 61; and the 
monthly income thereunder is not suf- 
ficiently large in all cases to provide 
that degree of comfort after retire- 
ment which the company would like 
its employees to have. Accordingly, 
the contributory retirement income 
plan which became effective January 
1, 1937, was adopted to supplement 
the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

The retirement income under this 
plan will be in the form of a life in- 
come, beginning at age 65, to be pro- 
vided jointly by employees’ contribu- 
tions and those of the company, made 
year by year. The payment of the 
retirement income will be underwrit- 
ten by the Aetna, Equitable of N. Y., 
and the Prudential. 
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Star Producer Explains 
His Methods 


Elmer Weimer, C. L. U., star pro- 
ducer for the Ralph W. Hoyer Gen- 
eral Agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual at Columbus, Ohio, addressed 
the recent New England Sales Con- 
gress on the subject of, “The Selling 
Game and How to Win It.” Mr. 
Weimer, who has been with the John 
Hancock since 1924, has been a con- 
sistently good writer from the start, 
averaging three applications a week. 

“There are certain fundamentals in 
the selling of life insurance,” said Mr. 
Weimer, “just the same as there are 
certain fundamental and vital organs 
in your body. For example, you can 
cut off a finger and still live, you can 
cut off an ear and still live, but touch 
the heart and it means death, because 
the heart is a vital organ. The heart 
of life insurance selling is a definite, 
systematic, and effective method of 
prospecting. 

“A definite plan keeps a man from 
missing the way. It gives him a 
destination and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that he is moving toward it. 
When Napoleon defeated 50,000 Aus- 
trians with 30,000 men, he said the 
Austrians maneuvered admirably, but 
lost the battle because they were in- 
capable of calculating the value of 
minutes. So the life insurance agent 
who does not know the value of min- 
utes loses many sales. He must have a 
goal for the year, month, week, and 
day—a definite plan to be carried out 
on time.” 


Importance of Accurate 
Sales Records 


“Save time and effort with a sys- 
tematic plan. Keep a record of pros- 
pects, interviews, and sales. Check 
your sales regularly to see if you are 
moving toward your goal. You must 
know where you are and where you 
are going all the time. 

“An agent who wants results must 
call on four or five people every day 
he has never seen before. We make 
too many calls on too few people. Call 
on those most easy to approach. Those 
who respond to you and bring in the 
best returns are of your type, inter- 
est, age, and intelligence. Destroy the 
prospect cards with names of people 
you fail to sell. A single man with a 
bank account is a better prospect than 
a single man who has never been 
taught the habit of thrift. A married 
man with children and a good job is 
a better prospect than a married man 
with no children. As a rule, aged 
men and women with money and no 
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children or dependents are better 
prospects for immediate life annui- 
ties than people who have children.” 


Outlining Some Actual 
Case Histories 


Mr. Weimer gave an apt illustration 
of the importance of an agent know- 
ing his contracts. He said that he ob- 
tained a list of college professors he 
had never seen before and made his 
first call on a woman about 65. He 
concluded that the only possibility of 
a sale was through an immediate an- 
nuity presentation and _ proceeded 
along those lines. She replied, “I have 
wanted to buy an annuity for some 
time and asked a local insurance man 
to give me some information, and he 
said he didn’t know a great deal about 
it but would get the information for 
me.” 

She immediately bought a contract 
and has since bought four more, and 
also referred Mr. Weimer to others, 
and the total sales to date from that 
single contact have been fifteen annui- 
ties amounting to approximately 
$50,000 in premiums. 

Mr. Weimer divided his prospects 
into the “one interview” type who will 
buy from $1,000 to $3,000 for a clean- 
up fund; the “two interview” type 
who are prospects from $5,000 to 
$15,000; and the third class, a more 
limited group needing expert service 
for tax purposes, etc. He classified 
his prospects under different headings 
as regards his own income from the 





Elmer Weimer 


business, such as vacation prospects, 
trip prospects, shock-absorber prog. 
pects, ete. Shock-absorber prospects 
are those he plans to call on, if he 
should lose the business on another 
call. For example, he had closed g 
case for over $75,000 and when he de. 
livered the policy he found that a 
grandson who had been an insurance 
broker had been on the job and stood 
a good chance of getting the business. 
To stand the shock if he should loge 
the business he decided to call on 
someone on the way home. It was a 
hot July day and passing through a 
town where he was a stranger, he de 
cided to make a call on a good street 
where there was a good-looking house, 
and where he would find a man sit- 
ting on the north side in the shade. He 


found his man, discovered that he had 


matured a policy in the John Hancock, 
and before he left had written an ap- 
nuity, the commissions from which 
paid all his expenses and cushioned 
the shock of losing the larger case— 
which he did. 


Nelson White Speaks on 
Prospects’ Attitude 


Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Mutual Life, of 
Philadelphia, presented a “buyer’s- 
eye view” of the sales approach in an 
address before the Worcester Life 
Underwriters Association. The title 
of his talk was “The Man on the 
Other Side of the Desk,” and it con- 
sisted of his own reactions to various 
types of sales approaches as gleaned 
in a number of years of sitting on 
the prospect’s side of the desk. Some 
of his observations were: 

That the prospect appreciates a salesman 
who can put himself in the prospect's place. 

That prospects don't resent proper per 
sistence, but rather admire it. 

That the best salesmen are usually best 
prepared. 

That rainy days are selling days. 

That the life insurance business contains 
@ great many technical terms which are very 
confusing to the prospect, and that simple 
language is likely to help tremendously. 

That promptness is a great asset in follow 
ing up leads. 

That the man who is afraid of his prot 
pect is licked. 


That building prestige and creating 
confidence are very important phases 
of the underwriter’s work, and that 
social service and advertising of vat 
ous kinds will help accomplish these 
objectives. 
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Look in the Mirror for 
Best Prospect 


Some time ago Henry E. North, 
Metropolitan Life vice-president, in- 
terrogated, in a friendly fashion, a 
group of insurance executives as to 
amount of insurance they held. He 
was, he told the Hartford Life agents 
last week, astounded and disappointed 
to learn it was only $17,000 average. 
Their attitude was it’s all right for 
the “other guy” but I will put mine 
in a “copper mine.” 

“Look in the mirror” he advised 
the gathering, if you want to see the 
best “prospect” you can ever find. 
“How many of you,” he queried, “have 
all the protection you need?” Then, 
and only then, according to Mr. North, 
can an agent preach the gospel of in- 
surance with the sureness of an evan- 
gelist who himself has followed his 
own teachings. 

In thirteen widely traveled years 
Henry E. North has met and talked 
with thousands of men in the field. 
During all that time he has posed a 
question whenever the subject of life 
insurance came up. “Why,” Mr. North 
would ask, “did you buy the insurance 
you now have?” In over 90 per cent 
of the cases the answer indicated a 
starving relative in the business. In 
less than 1 per cent of the cases did 
the interested inquirer discover that 
the insurance was sold by a real un- 
derwriter with a knowledge of the 
needs of the purchasers. 


First Impression Governs 
The Interview 


The vital first minute of any sales 
interview was the subject of a recent 
article by a well-known consulting 
sales manger. He utilized an inter- 
view with a life insurance salesman 
to illustrate his point, and his point, 
in this case, reflected to the credit of 
the life agent. To begin with, the 
interview was launched with a smile 
and a cheery greeting which was not 
too cheery to register favorably over 
the handicap of a sore tooth and other 
unfavorable factors. “Life insurance? 
No, not interested—business bad— 
bank pushing me for the payment 
on a loan,” and so on. But, he said, 
these troubles did not annoy the life 
insurance salesman in the least. In 
fact, they merely served to suggest 
how life insurance might help in tak- 


and Selling- 


ing care of all such difficulties. The 
result, of course, was a sale and it 
developed in the first 30 seconds of the 
interview. The author suggested that, 
as a check on this idea, anyone in- 
terested in it should keep a record 
of all they buy for a period, noting 
everything said and done, and see 
just how many sales are made or lost 
within a half minute’s time. 


Putting Off Purchase 
Until Too Late 


The danger of “putting off” the day 
of taking out insurance was well illus- 
trated in a recent application to a 
well-known life company. Because 
of physical impairments, the appli- 
cant was rated up nine years and 
given a policy on that basis. How- 
ever, the records showed that the 
company issued a standard policy on 
his life less than five years previously, 
but it was not accepted at that time. 
Similar experience has been noted by 
every life agent in the business for 
any length of time and the potential 
buyer should be made aware of the 
hazards of procrastination in what 
the salesman hopes will be the “clos- 
ing” interview. 


The Big Ones That 
Get Away 


Many life underwriters have had 
the experience of actually selling a 
prospect without reaping the rewards 
of his efforts. The transaction is com- 
pleted in every detail except the neces- 
sary formality of getting the name on 
an application blank. The prospect 
—and there are too many of this type 
for comfort—decides the proposition 
is just what he needs but will not 
commit himself without further con- 
sideration. Sometimes he decides that 
he might as well give the business to 
Cousin Jim, or to his fellow club mem- 
ber who is in the business but who 
has not made any real effort to get 
the application. 

For this reason the salesman should 
perfect his closing technique with all 
the care that he devotes to all other 
steps in the sale. Situations alter 


cases but the agent can readily ‘sense 
a “ripe” case and after he has been 
good enough to sell the idea, he should 
be resourceful enough to obtain the 
signature—and check. 

















Fiat Douglas’ 


In 1858 Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas was barn- 
storming through [Illinois 
debating with a country 
lawyer named Abraham 
Lincoln. Only a year be- 
fore, across the river in 
Saint Louis, the first legal 
reserve life insurance com- 
pany west of the Missis- 
sippi was chartered — the 
Saint Louis Mutual. 


Now in the eightieth 
year of service, this com- 
pany holds steadfastly to 
the principles of conserva- 
tive, economical manage- 
ment and close coopera- 
tion with its agents that are 
responsible for its enviable 
place among insurance 
institutions. 


There is a better fucure 
in a company with a good 
past. 
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HE management of a life insurance company 


is one of the great assets which never appears in 


its balance sheet. The New York Life Insurance 
Company is actively managed by its Board of 
Directors who represent the 2,000,000 policyholders 
of this mutual company. Every Director serves on 


at least one of five general Committees which meet 





PRESENTING A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 





ASSETS 


Per Cent of 
each item to 
Total Assets 


ee $61,082,294.13;| 2.54 
United States Government, direct, or fully 
guaranteed, Bonds. ..... or ous . 440, 2780,359.82) 18.31 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. . . 228,059,533.25)| 9.49 
ie nceued edt ceseeesnsessee ...+« 327,501,466.21/ 13.62 
PUD WOOO GENEID S oc cc ccdctcceseccceces ‘ .. 215,994,580.80/) 8.98 
Industrial and other Bonds........ dando cvdéceue 26,818,027.51) 1.12 
Canadian Bonds................. vibennecess 57,048,825.88) 2.37 
Foreign Bonds. ............+... , 317,330.50; 1 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... ... ‘ . 84,036,258.00) 3.50 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office). . 126,631,821.63) 5.27 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption... 3,521,041.35| 15 
First Mortgages on City Properties. . 404,236, 105.38) 16.81 
First Mortgages on Farms... . , 7,867,995.97| .33 
Pe BR ointccéccccccceccccecsccocescecesces SE AREAe 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.,.......... 29, 154,196.50) 1.21 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank 


30,338,272.23)| 1.26 
115,616.16; .01 


EE Ey ee ee 
Gr SOEs ce cccsccccccscceccoececsceccosecece 





TOTAL. .ccccccccccccccccccess $2,404, 236,413.58 | 100% 


Bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values determined ip 
accordance with the laws of the State of New York. All other bonds and all guaran- 
teed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities amounting to $36,145,051, im 
cluded above, are deposited as required by law. 





VER 199 million dollars was paid or credited 


in 1936 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
This is a measure of the Company’s service in a 
single year in providing human comfort and family 
protection. 

On December 31, 1936, the Company had 
2,722,956 policies in force guaranteeing insurance 
protection of more than six and a half billion 
dollars, to be exact, $6,660,968,484. 


THOS. A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 
51 MADISON AVENUE 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
any regularly to supervise the Company's operations. 
‘Ss In The Directors devote their experience, their 
ince judgment, and the necessary time to this work in 
| of the interest of the millions of people protected by 
lers this cooperative, non-profit institution. On these 
: on two pages are the portraits of the men who consti- 
sy Se oT); ALFRED L. AIKEN 
leet tute the Board of Directors. pan - toe 
HE 92d ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1936 
nt of 
m to LIABILITIES and RESERVES 
ssets 
2.64 
Insurance and Annuity Reserve. ...............++.+. $1,957,638, 266.00 , — 
ail JAMES G. HARBORD CHARLES D. HILLES HALE HOLDEN 
os ; ‘ : Chcirmanofthe Board,Radio Resident Manager, Chairman of Southern 
9.49 Present Value of Future Instalment Payments... . .. 97 ,225,326.62 Corporation of America New York State, Employers’ Pacific Company 
3.62 Liability Assurance Corp. 
8.98 Dividends Left with the Company at Interest....... 100,709, 573.83 
a ne Ne No on iu peek aead eeea eh etnee 16,054,897 .36 
‘a Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid.............. 11,284, 946.% 
5.27 Miscellaneous Liabilities. ................-..0..000: 3,337,471.86 
15 
». 81 i i... . 8 cece edbenscédees hanes heceabs 5,856, 238.81 
33 
02 Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders..... . 38, 233,060.00 
21 sal 
Ppeciel Rnwestenent Reserve. ........<+.+.s000rsseses a eeenanenats HERBERT HOOVER PERCY H. JOHNSTON WILLARD V. KING 
2% Former President of the Chairman of the Board, Retired 
ol Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies. . . 123,896,632.14 United States Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
1% ic. i side temetiteseecbsll $2,404, 236,413.58 
i io 
a Oe Genaee ait dedi te met eee Ce 
in- 
ed T ATF ; : GERRISH H. MILLIKEN EDWARD L. RYERSON, JR. ALFRED E. SMITH 
he 461 million dollars of new insurance issued ra president 2. Sane vey on 
°S. and the 46 million dollars paid to the Company by Deering, Milliken& Company inland Stee! Company 
a men and women for annuities in 1936 reflect con- 
ly tinued public confidence and participation in the 
cooperative security offered by the New York Life. 
d As we enter 1937, New York Life continues in 
ne its preeminently strong financial position. Safety 
n is always the first consideration . . . nothing else is 
50 important. 
d ALFRED L. AIKEN, President J. BARSTOW SMULL PERCY S. STRAUS RIDLEY WATTS 
Vice-President, President, Director, 
E NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. J. H. Winchester & Company R.H. Macy&Co., Inc. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
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Present Mode of Training 
Agents Called Wrong 


Featuring the management sympo- 
sium conducted recently by the John 
Hancock General Agents’ Association 
(of which Harry Gardiner, New York 
general agent, is president) at the 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, was the 
question of selection and training of 
agents. An important contribution 
to this subject was submitted by 
J. Harry Wood, manager of general 
agencies, who briefly outlined the his- 
tory of this subject and then flatly 
stated that the traditional technique 
of training agents is wrong, since it 
placed too heavy an emphasis on the 
agent’s paramount need of education 
in life insurance. 

“The average training course for 
the new man today,” said Mr. Wood, 
“devotes 85 per cent of its time to im- 
parting information and knowledge 
about life insurance, and perhaps 15 
per cent of its time in training men 
to prospect, to make good sales, and 
to develop into good agents. I main- 
tain that in the beginning these per- 
centages should be reversed. We main- 
tain that there is a limit to what any 
one man can absorb in a given length 
of time. He will have plenty of time 
to absorb information, but he must get 
off on the right foot in the beginning, 
and out prospecting. He must know 
how to make proper contacts and how 
to plan his work because if he doesn’t 
do these things well, he will not be 
able to remain in the business. 

“What a new man needs to know 
before he can sell is what the pros- 
pect needs to know before he will buy. 

“Haven’t we gone too often on the 
assumption that one could read a 
training course and be able to sell? To 
believe that this accomplishes results 
runs counter to all known principles 
of training as well as learning. Our 
training schedule and training course 
are designed to put these advanced 
principles into practice. Many, if not 
most general agents have recognized 
this fact by giving lip service to the 
idea that a new man should be worked 
with in the field. This is good as fa: 
as it goes, but it may and often does 
become merely joint work instead of 
training. By joint work I mean where 
a new man goes out with a supervisor 
and the supervisor tries to close busi- 
ness. 
“Field training is something else 
again. The general agent or super- 
visor who is working with a new man 
should first demonstrate how an inter- 
view should be conducted; then he 
should have the new man conduct 
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Departmental 


the interview while observing him, and 
following this, correct any faults 
which the new man showed during 
that interview. 





Harry Gardiner 


“Perhaps the most important thing 
in training has been overlooked, and 
is still overlooked—the rehearsing of 
prospecting talks and sales talks prep- 
aratory to going out into the field. 
Public speakers, actors, lawyers, in 
fact all those who have to talk in all 
lines of business, constantly rehearse 
what they are going to say. Let us 
take a leaf out of the book of experi- 
ence and add this element of drill and 
rehearsal to our own training.” 


Administration 


Life Agent as Bulwark of 


Insurance Business 


The man in the field is the great 
bulwark for maintaining the safety 
and integrity of the life insurance 
business, said George S. Van Schaick, 
vice-president of the New York Life 
and former New York insurance su- 
perintendent, addressing the joint 
sales congress held recently in New 
York, under the auspices of the New 
York Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey. 

“The greatest selling point for life 





insurance,” continued Mr. Van Schaick, 
“as conducted by the company repre- 
sented, is the element of safety. As 
between safe insurance and cheap in- 
surance there is no comparison. The in- 
surance public demands and is entitled 
to safety above everything else. The 
last persons in the world to give com- 
fort and support to a movement to let 
down on margins of safety and invest- 
ment standards should be the mem- 
bers of underwriting organizations 
such as yours. 

“You agents act in representative 
capacity. You owe a duty of loyalty 
to the companies which you represent 
and to the policyholders of such com- 
panies who are essentially the com- 
pany. Loyalty to both means loyalty 
to the safety and integrity of the 
policies which you write. It is well 
that you be eternally on guard and in- 
sistent as to investment practices, as 
to proper margins of safety, as to 
everything else in the conduct of life 
insurance that has to do with the ulti- 
mate safety of your clientele. 

“If there is ever anything wrong 
in the conduct of life insurance com- 
panies, it should be corrected. If there 
is any criticism which is sound, it 
should be listened to with attentive 
ear. It would seem to follow that the 
field representative of a life insurance 
company should not only by his own 
conduct and standing place the repu- 
tation of his company on the highest 
plane and keep it there by his ability 
and conduct, but that he should at all 
times in his counsel, his influence, and 
his insistence on safety, keep his com- 
pany from any practice that is not 
consistent with service and safety and 
the public welfare.” 


Underwriting 





Twelve Basic Factors 
In Selection 


Because his observation led him to 
believe that many life agents spend 
time and energy on cases which are 
uninsurable, or at most entitled to 4 
high rating, Dr. W. H. Carpenter, 
medical director, Girard Life, Phila., 
was moved to set down, in the com- 
pany Bulletin, his conclusions as 
definite factors essential to proper se- 
lection. 

“A standard risk,” says Dr. Car- 
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penter, “is the average risk that is 
acceptable at regular rates when the 
mortality rate is believed to be nor- 
mal at 100 per cent. To reach a 
decision in each case there are about 
twelve basic factors of insurability to 
take into consideration, and the appli- 
cation is then assigned to the group 
in which past experience shows it 
properly belongs.” 

These factors, as listed by Dr. Car- 
penter, follow: 

1. Age. Applicants from ten years 
of age to sixty are acceptable. 

2. Sex. No Disability nor Term is 
issued to women. 

3. Moral Hazard. This expression 
concerns the character of the appli- 
cant. 

4. Habits. The Retail Credit re 
ports show that 32 per cent of the 
unfavorable reports made were due to 
habits. 

5. Habitat and. Environment. This 
takes into consideration the appli- 
cant’s residence and home life, and his 
occupational surroundings. 

6. Race. 

7. Family History. This is an im- 
portant factor to consider. 

8. Personal History. Frequent sick- 
ness suggests lack of physical resis- 
tance. 

9. Physical Condition. The medical 
examiner will determine this. 

10. Build (Weight in relation to 
Height). 

11. Occupation. White collar work- 
ers and farmers are good risks. Un- 
skilled workers are poor risks. Type 
of occupation will affect issuance of 
Waiver of Premium and Double In- 
demnity. 

12. Financial Responsibility. The 
applicant must be in a position to pay 
premiums year after year. 


Supervision 


Agent-Failures Diagnosed 
By Psychologist 


Twenty per cent of life insurance 
agents produce 80 per cent of the 
total business: a study of the volume 
of eleven major life companies indi- 
cates that 12 per cent of full and 
part-time agents produced 87 per cent 
of the business of those companies. 
What is wrong here? asks H. Clay 
Dodson, agency supervisor, Life In- 
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L.O.M.A. Meetings 


The following schedule of 
1937 meetings has been an- 
nounced by the Life Office 
Management Association: 

Eastern Special Conference 
—Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, April 22 and 23. 

Midwestern Special Confer- 
ence — Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Nebraska, May 20 and 
21. 

Annual Conference — Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, September 29, 30, Oc- 
tober | and 2. 











surance Co. of Virginia, in the com- 
pany’s Bulletin. 

Citing Professor Samuel N. Stevens, 
head of the Department of Psychology 
at Northwestern University, who has 
made extensive surveys on the produc- 
tion and character of life insurance 
agents, Mr. Dodson refers to the inter- 
views and questionnaires from more 
than 600 ex-agents and agents whom 
Professor Stevens contacted. From 
these he found three major causes of 
failure: 

First: Men failed because they had 
neglected to discipline themselves. 

Second: They failed because they 
lacked the ability to deal simply and 
vividly with the problem. 

Third: They failed because they 
lacked a strong social motivation for 
their task. 

Professor Stevens’ contention, com- 
ments Mr. Dodson, is that the life 
agent is in a particularly perilous po- 
sition, inasmuch as his work hours 
are not regulated as are those of the 
factory-hand or the white collar office 
worker. He is forced to provide and 
maintain a schedule of work hours 
which fit his requirements and those 
of his clients. But because there is 
no time clock to spur him on, he is 
forced to use discipline and initiative 
in order to do the greatest amount of 
work within this self-appointed sched- 
ule of time. 

Planning and regulation are essen- 
tial to success in selling life insurance. 
With no discipline imposed from with- 
out, some agents either lack the ca- 
pacity or the will to impose it on them- 
selves. Poor and irregular work habits 
inevitably result, procrastination be- 
comes the rule, temporizing is devel- 
oped to a fine art. 





Production 


Personality and Prestige 
Essential Assets 


Life insurance as a business accom- 
plishes more for the benefit of man- 
kind than almost any other business 
and yet there is attached to it a cer- 
tain amount of opprobrium that is not 
befitting the dignity and stability of 
the institution, David B. Fluegelman, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, New 
York City, told the sales congress 
sponsored recently in New York by 
the New York Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey. He diagnosed the fault as one 
springing from the attitude of the 
salesman who engages almost solely 
in attempting to make the sale, rarely 
developing that prestige which it is 
necessary to achieve before any sale 
can be made. 

“What is it,” asked Mr. Fluegel- 
man, “that causes one life underwriter 
to produce a vastly larger amount of 
business than another? Aside from 
time spent in working, and desirable 
work habits, the differential between 
a good underwriter and a poor under- 
writer depends either upon his knowl- 
edge of the business or on his pres- 
tige. Is knowledge the most important 
attribute? Obviously not. * * * Ex- 
perience convinces me that the all- 
important factor is to create confi- 
dence in the mind of the prospect— 
confidence that you are the man with 
whom he should do business. 

“The effective salesman does not sell 
life insurance . .. he sells prestige. 
This is the intangible factor that is 
almost always the determining factor 
in closing a sale. Contrary to the 
theories of many successful producers, 
I am of the opinion that the close is 
relatively unimportant and that very 
little attention should be paid to it. In 
the approach you either make or break 
the sale. If the approach is properly 
made, that intangible factor of pres- 
tige is developed in the mind of the 
prospect and, while you are talking. 
continues to grow in his mind until 
definite action is taken. 

“The objection on the part of the 
prospect is not to life insurance as 
such, but to the agent selling the in- 
surance. It is no longer necessary to 
sell the institution of life insurance, 
but it is very necessary that we not 
only have complete knowledge of the 
business but that we maintain the 
proper attitude toward the ethics of 
the business and so conduct ourselves 
in the presence of our prospects that 
we are always fully able to sell our- 
selves,” 
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GULF StTaTes Lire INSURANCE Co. 


Da.Las, TEXAS 


T= featured contract of this company is its Double Income Bond maturing 
at age 60 or 65, as elected, providing for a monthly life income of $20 
per $1,000, one-hundred months certain. This contract was introduced to 
the company's field force in 1934 and its ready saleability is evidenced by 
the fact that during 1936 it accounted for more than 20% of the total 
paid-for issues of the company. The contract is issued to both male and 
female risks at ages 20 to 50 inclusive. It is also issued sub-standard. 

The Double Income Bond policy is an income endowment maturing at the 
retirement age of 60 or 65 as selected by the policyholder. The maturity 
value of the policy maturing at age 60 is $2,760 for each $1,000 initial 
insurance. On a policy issued at age 35 the cash value exceeds the face 
amount in the thirteenth year and from this year on should the policy become 
a claim by death the increased amount is payable. 

If, instead of receiving the guaranteed monthly income of $20 per $1,000 
at maturity of the policy the insured may elect any one of the following 
options: (1) Cash of $2,760 per $1,000 of original insurance; (2) Paid-up 
participating life insurance of $4,400 per $1,000 original amount or (3) Paid- 
up participating life insurance for the face amount and a cash settlement 
of $2,133 per $1,000 of original amount. The selection of settlement under 
the options (2) or (3) shall be subject to evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company. 

The policy is non-participating during the first twenty years. After twenty 
years it is treated as an annual dividend policy. The minimum amount 
issued is $500; there is no maximum to the amount that will be written on 
this form but the retention of the company is limited to $10,000 on male 
risks at ages 20 to 50 inclusive. The policy is issued with monthly income 
disability or waiver of premium disability on!y and double indemnity benefits. 
The maximum limit on double indemnity is $25,000 and the maximum 
monthly disability income written is $250 per month. 

The company reports that the reception of the Double Income Bond 
contract by the public has been very good and from inquiries of their field 
men it finds today that many prospective purchasers of insurance are vitally 
interested in a contract with an investment angle. Inasmuch as this contract 
bears an interest rate of 3'/2%, which is an excess over what could be 
attained in a savings bank, it is an incentive to invest in a policy of this 
kind, particularly where the amount of money to be invested is not large. 


Yr. 


Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Effective April 1, the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, of Richmond, 
Virginia, puts into effect its new 
rates and values on practically al! 
non-participating forms. The com- 
pany is making no changes in rates 
charged for double indemnity; Guar- 
anteed Retirement Income policies: 
participating policies (except Single 
Premium); Family Maintenance 
Rider; disability on Juvenile, G.R.I. 
and Family Maintenance or the extra 
premiums for monthly income of $10 
per month—Ordinary Life and 20- 
Payment Life. 

Surrender values are changed only 











Provident Mutual 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia recent- 
ly put into effect several changes in 
disability and accidental death bene- 
fit provisions issued in connection 
with new term policies. A summary 
of the changes outlined in the com- 
pany’s circular is as follows: 

1. The disability income provision 
on five year term policies will be 
withdrawn. 

2. When the disability premium 
waiver provision on any new term 
policy is converted without medical 
examination, the new policy must be 
on a life or endowment plan involv- 
ing twenty or more years’ premiums. 
This will not restrict the right pro- 
vided in five year term policies now 
outstanding to convert during the 
first three years to a permanent plan 
with fifteen or more years’ premiums. 

3. The disability premium waiver 
provision issued on family income and 
Double Ten contracts may be con- 
verted without medical examination 
during the seven year period when 
the term may be so converted. On 
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five year term policies the provision 
may be converted during the five 
years, instead of within three years 
as before. 

4. The disability premium waiver 
provision may be issued in connec- 
tion with regular ten year term poli- 
cies and may be converted within 
seven years without medical examina- 
tion. The extra premium for the dis- 
ability provision will be the same as 
that charged on a five year term 
policy at the same age. Thus a sched- 
ule of extra premiums for this re- 
vision will not be needed. 

5. The whole program is hereby 
made retroactive to the disability 
premium waiver provisions on out- 
standing five year term policies, 
Double Ten, and family income agree- 
ments. In other words, after the 
present three year conversion period 
has expired on outstanding five year 
term policies with the premium 
waiver provision, conversion may 
still be made during the remaining 
two years without examination, pro- 
vided the new policy is on a plan call- 
ing for twenty or more years, pre- 
miums. On outstanding family in- 
come and Double Ten Agreements, 
disability premium waiver provision 
may be similarly converted within 


for three plans, namely, Ordinary 
Life, Life Paid-up at Age 80 and 
Single Premium. Except in the cas 
of Single Premium policies these 
changes affect only the older ages. 
Values beyond the tenth year of in- 
surance on Single Premium life pol- 
icies remain unchanged. Illustrations 
of the new non-participating rates, 
without waiver of premium or double 
indemnity benefits, on several plans 
at representative ages, are as follows 


—— — -——_Life—— - — - ——__20- 
Paid- Paid- Paid- Year 

Ordi- Upat Upat Upat 20- En- 

nary Age Age Age Pay- dow- 

Age Life 80 60 65 ment ment 


20 $13.93 $13.99 $15.41 $14.79 $22.65 $42.89 
25 15.78 16.99 17.90 17.07 24.78 43.07 
30 18.21 18.38 21.45 20.03 27.36 43.41 
35 21.42 21.69 26.65 24.29 30.59 44.15 
40 25.68 26.10 34.64 30.44 84.64 45.66 
45 31.30 32.00 .... 39.70 39.70 48.01 


50 38.75 39.96 ... 46.14 51.87 
55 48.65 560.88 .-. 64.49 57.89 
60 GES cece . 65.70 pec 
65 79.89 .... . -» 81.47 








seven years of issue. This facilitates 
the conversion of outstanding term 
insurance. 

6. The accidental death benefit pro- 
vision is now issued on five year term 
and family income plans convertible 
without medical examination within 
three and seven years, respectively. 
As in the case of the disability pre- 
mium waiver provision, this period 
will be extended to five years on new 
five year term policies. 








Prudential Insurance, 
Newark, N. J. 


Additional information concerning 
the new Industrial policy forms which 
became effective recently has been re- 
leased by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America of Newark, 
N. J. The company’s announcement 
explaining the main features of the 
new contract and giving the high- 
lights of the new form, is as follows: 

“The convertible endowment con- 
tract is issued from ages 1 to 15 next 
birthday with a commencing weekly 
premium of 20 cents. The policy pro- 
vides that the commencing weekly 
premium will increase by one-fifth 
after five years from the date of 
issue. Dividends credited to the policy, 
however, may be applied by the com- 
pany to extend the period during 
which the commencing premium will 
continue to be payable, and it is ex- 
pected that such dividends will be 
sufficient to offset any premium in- 
crease that would otherwise become 
payable. 

“Where the insured is between ages 
7 and 15 (inclusive) next birthday at 
the time of issue, the face amount of 
the contract is $500; where the in- 
sured is less than age 7, the amount 
of insurance increases each year 
until age 7 next birthday is reached, 
when the face amount becomes $500. 
For example: the face amount of a 
policy issued on life of a child age 5 
next birthday would be $370 the first 
year, $440 the second, and $500 after 
that. 

“Unless the contract is converted, 
the face amount of $500 is payable at 
the end of the endowment period. 
This endowment period is from 39 to 
46 years, depending on the age at 
issue, 

“The conversion privilege allows 
the insured, after premiums have 
been paid for a certain length of time, 
again depending on the age at issue, 
to exchange the policy for a fully 
paid-up life policy for $500 payable 
at the death of the insured. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


O= of the unique and popular plans issued by this company is their 
20 Payment Life Increased Benefits-Thrift policy, which was introduced 
in September, 1933 and during 1936 accounted for approximately 6% of 
the total paid-for issues of the company. 


While the policy is issued on the 20 Payment Life plan, the premium rate 
is somewhat higher and the insured may, therefore, select paid-up life 
insurance for the face amount after from 13 to 18 years depending on age 
at issue. At age at issue 35 this option is available after the policy has 
been in force fourteen years. 


The contract is a very flexible one and after premiums have been paid 
for twenty years the policyholder may select one of the following options, 
per $1,000 face amount of insurance: (1) Receive $250 in cash and a Paid-up 
Life policy for $1,000 insurance; (2) Receive Paid-up Life policy for from 
$1,293 to $1,674 insurance (depending on age at issue), subject td evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to company; (3) Leave the $250 cash payment 
with the company and mature the policy as an endowment in from | to 16 
years longer depending on age at issue; (4) Leave the $250 cash payment 
with the company and continue premium payments for from | to 17 years 
more, depending on age at issue, in order to mature the policy as an 
endowment for the face amount or slightly greater or (5) Surrender the 
policy for the entire cash value which is $250 greater than the cash value 
under a regular 20 Payment Life policy. 


The policy is issued on the non-participating plan. It is issued to both 
male and female risks at ages 0-60 (graded insurance benefit below attained 
age 5). The contract is also written sub-standard. The minimum amount 
issued is $1,000 insurance; the maximum amount written is $100,000 and the 
retention limit of the company is $25,000. The policy may be issued with 
waiver of premium disability and double indemnity benefits. The maximum 
double indemnity issued is $25,000 with $10,000 maximum retained, while 





there is no established limit for waiver of premium. 


The insured may provide additional protection at low cost by adding a 
family income agreement covering a 10, 15 or 20 year period. 








“Dividends apportioned to con- 
vertible endowment contracts annual- 
ly, but probably not before the fifth 
year, will be used to extent beyond 
5 years the period during which only 
the commencing weekly premium of 
20 cents is payable. Any dividend 
credits not used in this way will be 
applied in the form of paid-up addi- 
tions to the amount of insurance. 

“Accidental death and disability 
provisions are included at no specific 
extra charge. In the case of death, 
after age 15, by accidental means as 
defined in the contract, double the 
face amount of insurance is paid 
(one and one-half the face amount is 
paid if accidental death occurs while 
engaged in the mining industry). For 
disablement through loss of eyesight 
or limbs, cash payments are made 
and the insurance becomes paid up. 

“Non-Forfeiture provisions include 
special extended insurance before 
three years’ premiums have been paid 
—one week for every two weeks that 
premiums have been paid in cash; 
regular extended insurance after 
three years’ premiums have been 
paid; and cash surrender values and 
paid-up endowment values after five 
years’ premiums have been paid. It 
is worthy of note that the extended 








California-Western States 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Complete revision of its disability 
rates and the substitution of the $5 
Monthly Income clause for the $10 
Monthly Income Disability Benefits 
have been announced by the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life Insurance 
Company of Sacramento, Calif. At 
the same time the company announced 
a number of minor revisions in its 
regular premium rates. The non- 
participating Endowment at 85, 20- 
Payment Endowment at 85 and 20- 
Year Endowment plans have had 
their premiums reduced slightly at 
ages 55 and over. At age 56 the re- 
duction is 20c.; at age 57, 40c.; at 
age 58, 6Cc.; at age 59, 80c.; at age 
60, $1.00; at age 61, $1.20; at age 62, 
$1.40; at age 63, $1.60 and at age 64, 
$1.80. The company’s rate book has 
been completely revised. 








insurance granted before three years’ 
premiums have been paid begins at 
the end of the grace period of four 
weeks. For example, if premiums had 
been paid in cash for 20 weeks, the 
period of extension, commencing 
after the four week’s grace period, 
would be 10 weeks.” 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The 1937 Eastern Special Conference of the Life Office 
Management Association will be held in the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on April 22 and 23. The theme 
of the meeting will be “Sphere of Personnel Administra- 
tion in the Effective Management of the Life Insurance 
Office.” 

Lynn H. Tracy, agency director of the Dearborn Branch 
of the New York Life at Chicago, was the featured 
speaker at the March 18 meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Peoria. His topic was, “What’s Back of It 
All.” 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, was the guest speaker at the March 18 noon- 
day meeting of the Underwriters Association at Rochester, 
N. Y., speaking on “The Marketing Process of Life Insur- 
ance.” 

Sales of ordinary life insurance during February were 6 
per cent greater than those of the same month a year ago, 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau reports. Busi- 
ness during the first two months of this year was 2 per 
cent better than for the same period a year ago. 

Arthur V. Youngman, promotion manager of the New 
York general agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, was the 
guest speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Life Under- 
writer’s Association of Atlanta, Ga., recently. 

G. W. Bodenhorn, an insurance :nan of Cleveland, is one 
of the incorporators of the Life Insurance Institute, Inc., 
of that city. Its general purpose is to promote the sale 
of life insurance. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Association of Life Underwriters 
is sponsoring a letter-writing contest in the schools on the 
subject of life insurance under the “Roll Call of American 
Youth,” promoted by the National Association. A total of 
$25 in prize money is being offered in Jackson. 

The tri-state sales congress, sponsored by the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Association of Life Underwriters, was at- 
tended by more than 300 life insurance salesmen from 
northern Indiana, Ohio and Michigan recently and the 
public forum held that evening attracted more than 2,000 
persons. 

At the monthly meeting of the Milwaukee Life Man- 
agers & General Agents Association, Frank Hughes, pres- 
ident, announced that the Milwaukee group has decided to 
cooperate in the national effort to keep unfair and undesir- 
able agents out of the business and to eliminate part-time 
agents in urban centers. 

Newly elected officers of the Twin City Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Neenah-Menasha, Wis., are Edward 
J. Lachmann, president; William J. Paul, vice-president; 
Merton E. Law, recording secretary; Carroll M. McEath- 
ron, corresponding secretary, and Charles H. Tartar, trea- 
surer. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, was organized at a luncheon recently and elected 
the following officers: President, Corydon K. Litchard; 
vice-president, Lester H. Libby, and secretary-treasurer, 
Gerald L. Griffin. 

The tenth anniversary of Founders’ Day was observed 
in Boston recently by Boston chapter C. L. U., of which 
Miss Corinne V. Loomis, associate general agent of the 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


Paul Clark general agency of the John Hancock Mutual! 
Life, is president. 

Three hundred or more life insurance men from all over 
Tennessee are expected to gather in Chattanooga April 23 
for the annual sales congress of the Tennessee Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Kenneth Backman, manager of the Boston Better Busi- 


AS I LIVE 


ANDOM AND VERY ROUGH OBSERVA- 

TIONS ON THE ARTS: The word rough should 
be interpreted not as connoting a hurried and off- 
hand job by an expert, but rather is intended to 
serve at the outset as an admission that I know 
nothing about the Arts, except that I art not at- 
tempt this sort of thing. But, to coin a phrase, I 
do know what I like, so we start off with the 
THEATER .. . Not having been to the theater 
recently, I shall have to fall back upon the formula 
devised by that great American humorist and 
master of satiric philosophy, Will Rogers, and 
obtain my impressions second-hand—from the news- 
papers. So, we find a few drama notes in a recent 
column by O. O. McIntyre worthy of critical com- 
ment. He remarks that the New York playgoers 
are now getting and liking a lot of the good, old- 
fashion, tear-jerking drama instead of “the highly- 
scented smut that has passed for sophistication fon 
several years.” He maintains, in effect, that the 
Father - Dear - Father - Come - Home - With - Me- 
Now theme is the current vogue, and that it was 
adopted by even such a modern as Noel Coward in 
his “Family Album” skit. 


+ * 


HE implication that the metropolitan theater 
audiences are starved for clean, wholesome en- 
tertainment and that they patronize the off-colo) 
shows perforce is, to my mind, entirely fallacious. 
despite the successful records of one or two pro- 
ducers who have specialized in plays that you would 
first consider when Aunt Margaret came to town 
for a visit. The authors and producers would ap- 
pear, by and large, to have a pretty fair respect 
for the law of supply and demand in these matters, 
and the demand seems to run along rather spicy 
lines. I made one of my infrequent visits to the 
theater recently to witness the much-talked-about 
play “Tobacco Road” and I have to recall, much 
as I admire sweetness and light in human nature, 
that the audience laughed in the wrong places when 
Mr. Barton was getting off his best lines in his fast 
talking Southern dialect, spoiling humorous situa- 
tions, but you could hear a pin drop during the real 
dirty scenes. 
- Bf ~ 
S for the erring father theme, which probably 
will always be good theater, it now suggests 
RADIO. ... And I really do not know what I should 
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ness Bureau, made the address at the dinner meeting of 
the Boston Life Insurance and Trust Council at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Colorado Association of Life Underwriters is rapidly 
completing plans to entertain the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at its annual convention at Denver, 
August 23-27. 
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By Frank Ellington 
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do without this marvel of the modern age. It brings 
free and convenient the music of the masters into 
our homes, in addition to drama, entertainment by 
the nation’s headliners and the news of the world 
even before the items are recorded on the linotyper’s 
machine. Everyone kicks, kids and complains about 
various phases of radio, just as they do about the 
weather, but it is similarly accepted and appreciated 
witha]. But... do you realize, men, what goes on 
behind your backs? I had occasion to remain in 
bed with the grippe for a few days recently and 
discovered that the time is fast approaching when 
the fathers and husbands of this country may be 
forced to band together into some sort of organiza- 
tion, supplemented perhaps by an Adult Male’s 
Frontier Safety Committee, in order to combat some 
of the unfair anti-man propaganda that is being 
dinned daily into the ears of our ever-loving wives 
and daughters. 
pyar to mention a couple of examples of this 
ether menace, there is a dramatization of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” another of the many 
books which I have never read but which I cannot 
conceive of as being in its original text as unfair 
to union husbands as in the radio version. The 
drunken father at his worst—without the sugges- 
tion of one redeeming feature—and the little son at 
death’s door through neglected illness, the grim 
reaper being warded off from day to day only 
through the unbelieveable hardships and self-sacri- 
fice of Mrs. Wiggs herself. Another sketch con- 
cerns the battle of the wife and the secretary for 
the love of an imbecilic husband who, although the 
secretary is continually making the most flagrant 
passes at his heart and person, and although the 
wife clings steadfastly with both arms about his 
neck, appears to suspect nothing. Just a big, hand- 
some moron who has built up a thriving department 
store while yet in his thirties. The young girl chil- 
dren, exposed to stuff day after day, are bound 
to grow up with decidedly unflattering opinions of 
the male of the specie and even the wives might 
commence to suspect a hidden blaze in so much 
smoke. Personally, I am all for an early launching 
of the A.M.F.S.C. under energetic leadership. This 
discussion of the Arts will be continued in our next 
issue, with more serious and studious notes, on 
Music and Literature. 





AGENCY NEWS 


The New England Mutual Life of Boston announces that 
effective April 1 its Philadelphia district office at Scranton 
becomes an independent general agency under the direc- 
tion of William B. Wagner of Scranton as general agent 
to serve the northeastern counties of Pennsylvania. 

Paul D. Stone, district supervisor for the Mutual Benefit 
Life at Ashland, Ky., for the last three years, has been 
appointed general agent for the company at Spokane, 
Wash., effective April 1, succeeding Thomas Seward, who 
has retired after thirty-one years as general agent of the 
company. 

Valliant W. Kenney, general agent for the New England 
Mutual Life at Boston, will, on April 3, complete 39 years 
of managerial work in the life insurance business. He 
has tendered his resignation as general agent effective 
as of that date, but will remain with the company as asso- 
ciate general agent, with private offices at 150 Congress 
Street. 

A. B. Olson, agency vice-president of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life of Omaha, has appointed Fred M. Jelinek 
of Minneapolis as general agent for seven counties. Mr. 
Olson has also appointed O. W. Chandler of Hannibal as 
general agent for thirteen northeast Missouri counties 
and A. N. Aveldson as general agent at San Diego, Calif. 

S. L. Rice, former president and treasurer of the Central 
Pennsylvania Life Underwriters’ Association at Harris- 
burg and an associate with his brother, P. B. Rice, in a 
general agency, has been named general agent of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Albany, N. Y. 

The Aetna Life of Hartford has appointed James P. 
Graham, Jr., as general agent at Baltimore, effective April 
1. He succeeds F. L. Wells, whose death occurred on 
March 10. 

Thomas J. Hogan, head of Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., re- 
cently appointed general agent of the United States Life, 
New York, has formed a separate corporation, Tom 
Hogan, Inc., to handle this branch of his business, with 
Lewis M. Neikrug as manager. 

McKay Reed, general agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston, was elected chairman of the Louisville 
Bridge Commission March 17. Mr. Reed was formerly 
insurance commissioner of Kentucky. 

Appointment of Charles Lamme, Jr., as general agent 
for the Occidental Life of Los Angeles at Topeka, Kansas, 
was announced by Vice-President V. H. Jenkins in early 
March. Mr. Lamme is a native Kansan and has been in 
the life insurance business in that state for more than 
20 years. 

James McCaughey, assistant cashier of the Des Moines 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York for the last ten 
years, has been promoted to agency cashier, succeeding 
J. T. Hermansader, who is being transferred to the Chi- 
cago office of the company. 

On Saturday, April 3, Sewell Hodge, treasurer of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, addressed the 
agency force of Louis F. Paret, general agent of the 
company in Philadelphia. His topic was “The Procedure 
Followed by Life Insurance Companies in Making Invest- 
ments.” 

The Lawrence, Mass., district agency of the John Han- 
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cock Mutual Life held a special meeting on March 3 in 
celebration of District Manager T. P. Donohue’s fortieth 
anniversary as John Hancock manager at Lawrence. Re- 
sults of a special drive in honor of his anniversary were 
presented to Mr. Donohue. 

The distinction of writing the first life insurance poli- 
cies on the first twins born in the United States in 1937 
goes to Agent A. Hels, of Belleville, Ill. Mr. Hels is 
a representative of the John Hancock Mutual Life’s Belle- 
ville district agency. 

Walter A. McFall has been appointed as general agent 
at Dayton, Ohio, for the Ohio National Life. Mr. McFal! 
was formerly associated with the Northwestern National. 

Paul Tally, formerly associate general agent of the 
Great American Life of San Antonio, at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., has been appointed agency supervisor of the Amer- 
ican National Life of Galveston, in the Corpus Christi ter- 
ritory. 

J. E. Webb, who has been in the office of the Jefferson 

















Standard Life in Greensboro, N. C., for the past seven or 
eight years, has moved to Asheboro, N. C., and will repre- 
sent the Security Life & Trust Co. of Winston-Salem 
there. 

J. W. Lucas, Jr., has been appointed assistant manager 
of the Jackson (Miss.) ordinary agency of the Prudential 
of Newark, according to announcement by Manager 
Robison Brown, Jr. 

Clarence A. Post has been appointed general agent in 
Milwaukee and vicinity, effective April 1, for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
pointed Harold H. Baxter general agent in its Rochester 
office, effective April 1. 

D. W. Bowes, an agent of the Oregon Mutual Life at 
Portland, recently sold an annuity the consideration for 
which was $6,869. The purchaser paid him in $5 and $10 
bills which he dug up from various places in his house and 
which the agent took back to his office in a paper bag. 





-  _Kight Hundred Attend 
Hartford Sales Meet 


Over 800 Connecticut life under- 
writers jammed floor and gallery of 
the convention hall last week for a 
sales congress held by the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association. The 
meeting was held in the Aetna audi- 
torium, the only place that would ac- 
commodate the large crowd. An all- 
day session, presided over by Glenn 
Dorr, gave the crowd some top-flight 
speakers, including Henry E. North, 
Metropolitan Life _ vice-president; 
Arthur V. Youngman, Mutual Bene- 








fit; Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable; 








A Window-Dressing Lesson 


Display the attractive features of the 


policy you offer. 


But be sure to show also the 
products of life insurance—the 


dollars that ripen as claims. 


Better still, samples of the food, 
clothing, shelter and comforts 
that claim proceeds will provide. 


SHOW THEM THE GOODS 


YOU ARE SELLING 
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Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Willis J. Blackwell, Penn Mutual, and 
Herster Barres, Northwestern Mutual, 
all from New York. 

By way of a program diversion a 
large number of the assembly had 
lunch with a group of Hartford C.L.U. 
men who were celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. At this luncheon Commissioner 
John C. Blackhall was the principal 
speaker. 





Sun Life Enters 
State of Illinois 


The Sun Life Insurance Company 
of America, Baltimore, Md., recently 
entered the state of Illinois, centering 
operations for that state in the Chi- 
cago area where the company will 
establish three new districts. Chicago 
has been divided into three logical 
territories—West, South, and North 
—with a district office serving each 
section. Two of these offices will be 
opened some time during the first part 
of April—the West Side district un- 
der the leadership of John McCoy, 
now the manager of Baltimore Four; 
and the South Side district under the 
direction of Harold Berk, present 
manager of Cleveland Two. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HROUGHOUT the Middle West, as indeed, throughout 

many parts of the country, the financial depression 
brought a demand for life insurance loans almost without 
parallel in the history of the business. That demand 
“spilled over” as far as the life insurance companies them- 
selves were concerned and finally landed in the laps of the 
banks. The reason was simple. Life insurance companies, 
for the most part, needed about 6 per cent interest on 
loans made on the loan and surrender values of policies. 
Naturally, the banks stepped into the situation and made 
loans on the policies at four and sometimes four and a 
half per cent. 


* * 


OWHERE was that trend more notable than in Mis- 
N souri. I ask you to note that Section 5733 of the re- 
vised statutes of Missouri for 1929 contains the following 
clause: “Nor shall any life insurance company or agent sell, 
discount or otherwise dispose of any note or notes taken 
in payment of life insurance premium or premiums before 
delivering to the applicant in person the policy for which 
such note or notes shall have been given.” There you have 
the answer to the banks’ problem. The difficulty was not 
for the bank to make loans (several banks in and around 
St. Louis, Mo., have millions outstanding on the values 
of policies) but for the bank to know where it was at 
and what rights it might assume. Largely on account of 
the Missouri statute, the banks have adopted a rigid and 
critical attitude as far as the actual delivery of the policy 
is concerned. While there are no decisions accurately in- 
terpreting the provisions of the law here quoted, com- 
petent legal opinion has held that in view of the fact that 
the bank is presumed to know the law, a duty devolves 
upon it—at the time of discounting notes with regard to 
life policies—to ascertain all the facts with reference to 
the right of the agent to discount the note. 


* * *~ 


S a matter of fact, it seems to me that when a policy- 
holder in the Middle West goes to a small bank for 
a loan on the value of his policy he is making a big mis- 
take. True, he has been able to get such loan at up to 
four and one-half per cent as against the 6 per cent the 
life insurance company might charge, but in most cases 
the total amount thus saved is negligible. On the other 
hand there is the certainty that the bank loan is, in actu- 
ality, a call loan. If interest rates go up, or if interest 
returns generally rise, there is no factor operating to 
prevent the bank from making a demand for its money. 
With a life insurance company the situation is reversed. 
The company knows the loan is good from every angle 
because it has all the elements in the situation in hand. 
Furthermore, the collateral is there on the spot. Also, 
the company has neither the wish nor the desire to use 
the money elsewhere and is anxious to retain the policy- 
holder on its books to the ultimate profit of him or his 
beneficiary. The life insurance company is not in the 
business of utilizing money as such. Rather does it offer 
protection with money as the medium. The difference is 
apparent to any thinking man. For that reason I believe 
that agents should do three things: discourage policy loans 
if possible; insist that they be made with the original life 
insurance company if they must be made; and exert their 
influence toward impelling the policyholder to repay the 
loan as soon as he can. 
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The Corner Stone of 
FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Financial strength is the corner stone of good Life 
Insurance. Below is the 40th annual statement of 
Yeomen Mutual Life—the strongest financial statement 
in the company’s entire history. Over $25,000,000.00 in 
assets—over 60% of all assets in cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment and Municipal Bonds—substantial gains for 
the past year both in assets and reserves. These things 
spell time-tested financial security for over 100,000 
Yeomen Mutual Life policyholders. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1936 








ASSETS Fetal 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. . .$14,256,748.83 55.7 
First Mortgage Loans .............. 673,943.02 2.6 
Loans to Policyholders .............. 5,355,086.71 20.9 
Sy MII a 5-0-2 & cie.ns csp ainscicce vt 1,371,866.67 5.4 
Pe I ise Gliicnin bake ceamsaas o.0% 2,248,032.52 8.8 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. . 280,600.77 1.1 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection. 143,840.65 6 
Cash in Bank and Office..$ 84,667.22 
U. S. Government Bonds. 1,088,000.00 
Canadian Government 

MOREE «davis senseae 83,300.00 
Total Cash, U. S. Government and Ca- 

nadian Government Bonds......... 1,255,967.22 4.9 
All Other Admitted Assets .......... 5,025.45 

Total Admitted Assets ............ $25,591,111.84 100.0 

LIABILITIES 26 ot 
a 8 re ee eer $23,356,232.07 91.3 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 

I oh ktains ks u-4exh ee eae nan 387,321.27 1.5 
SEE DE oon vccscccdinsaneacn None 
Reserve for Claims Being Paid in In- 

SN. Car Gawain c dna ccec deans 90,283.85 4 
Reserve for Claims Not Yet Approved 89,599.00 3 
Reserve for Dividends .............. 160,059.33 6 
Alli Other Linhifitées ....... 2.00.0... 125,210.54 5 


Additional Protection to Policyholders: 
Surplus for possible fluctuations 
in mortality and investments.$ 350,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned 1,032,405.78 
Total Surplus for Protection of Policy- 


holders ... 


1,382,405.78 5.4 


Te, een. ‘Dene ag. es «6 cviacnria ba $25,591,111.84 


DES MOINES 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


“Thirty-nine apps per man for February” was the 
slogan of the Brooklyn 4 agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life during the month of February. This effort 
was made in honor of District Manager James E. Scan- 
lon, who in that month celebrated his thirty-ninth anni- 
versary in the service of the John Hancock. First to come 
in with his 39 applications was Agent K. Hamrah, closely 
followed by Agents J. Goodman, P. Friedman and J. 
Henderson. 

The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia is holding its 
agency convention at St. Petersburg, Fla., March 29 to 
April 2, inclusive. About 800 field representatives are 
attending, including general agent members of the Penn 
Mutual Agency Association, members of the Quarter Mil- 
lion Club and qualified agents. 

The Pelican Club, whose membership is composed of 
home office employees of the Mutual Benefit Life in New- 
ark, N. J., has made arrangements for a Niagara Falls 


tour, which will leave Newark on May 29 and return on 
May 31. A..Roberts, H. Walton and I. Shattuck compose 
the arrangements committee. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has been licensed 
in the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands and has 
appointed as its general agent there the Fidelity and 
Surety Company of The Philippines, whose headquarters 
are in Manila. 

Throughout March the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia 
engaged in its traditional March Lion Campaign first in- 
troduced twenty-four years ago. Each year it takes some 
new form, but always the plan is built about the Fidelity 
March Lion. This year it was an adaptation of the 
original campaign of nearly a quarter of a century ago— 
“taking the lion’s share” by exceeding in volume the best 
month of 1936. 

The agency organization of the General American Life 
of St. Louis, Mo., has arranged a four-star sales contest 
for April and during each week special bonus will be paid 

(Continued on next page) 
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contracts: 


Provident Providor 
Provident Protector 
Ordinary Life 
Encowment 

Family Income 
Limited Payment Plans 
“Double Ten” 

Five Year Term 


Ten Year Term Disability Income 


ous subdivisions and combinations. 


Lirs InsurANCE CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 








TO PROTECT THEM ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS 
It is no mean job to protect hundreds of thousands of 
families according to their individual needs. For such 


protection the Provident Mutual issues the following 


Survivorship Income 
Continuous Life Income 
Single Premium Life 

Single Premium Endowment 
Single Premium Annuity 
Retirement Life Income 
Accidental Death Benefit 
Disability Premium Waiver 


And five major types of settlement options, with numer- ance. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


HEADS A & H DEPARTMENT 


kK) Pe ye 
eae > ee 
ke ae 


E. W. Amos 
Agency Director, A & H Dept., 
California-W estern States Life 


E. W. Amos, who resigned two 
weeks ago as agency director of the 
accident and health department of the 
Massachusetts Bonding at San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed to take 
charge of the newly-created accident 
and health department in the home 
office of California-Western States 
Life at Sacramento. Mr. Amos’ ap- 
pointment comes as a recognition of 
his outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of accident and health insur- 
During the six years that he 
was with the Massachusetts Bonding 
he was national leader for business 
production on several occasions. An- 
nouncement of his appointment to the 
important executive post with Cali- 
fornia-Western States was made this 











week by President O. J. Lacy. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


for production of applications of $2,000 or more that 
qualify under the particular requirements that govern 
production in that week. 

Representatives of the Toledo district of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life assembled lately in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel at a testimonial dinner in celebration of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the appointment of Charles E. 
Tobin as district manager. 

The United States Life of New York is co-sponsor, with 
several other firms in non-competing lines, of a new half- 
hour program called “On Parade,” to be broadcast locally 
over Station WINS. The program will run for sixteen 
consecutive weeks from 7.30 to 8 p. m. on Thursday nights. 

“Single Premium Annuities. The Guaranteed Invest- 
ment for Men and Women Past 50” is the title of a new 
circular issued by the United States Life, New York. It 
explains the difference between the several annuity plans 
and emphasizes the steadiness of income and freedom 
from management and worry among the advantages of 
annuities. 

More than $339,000 in life insurance applications were 
turned in on March 18 by agents of the Yeomen Mutual 
Life of Des Moines, honoring the birthday of President 
A. H. Hoffman. The total was 18 per cent above the vol- 
ume written on that same day last year. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford plans to build 
a six-story addition to its home office building at a cost of 
$250,000. The purpose is to get above the possible flood 
level in the future. 

William R. Martin, executive field supervisor of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co., has opened an office 
for the company at Topeka, Kan., of which he will be in 


charge. 
a a7 a 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


E. A. Smith, Jr., insurance commissioner of Utah since 
1933, has announced he will retire April 1, at his own 
request. Mr. Smith does not desire to be reappointed. C. 
Clarence Nelson, prominent in financial and realty affairs, 
may succeed Mr. Smith. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industria! 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Jecepe L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT . ECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 











4. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 





ALONG CITY STREETS 


-By DAVID PORTER 


RASHING top-flight radio programs and featuring 
columnists’ daily output are getting to be all in a 
day’s work for John Hancock agents. Within a week 
they figured in Fred Allen’s radio skit that treated in 
a lighter vein of Lloyd’s of London and also took a 
spot in “Lyons Den,” the column jotted down by 
Leonard Lyons for the daily consumption of readers 
of the N. Y. Post. But we thought Lyons’ story about 
the life insurance agent was a good one. 


T SEEMS that Will Oakland, former headliner in radio and 

night club circles, who currently is master-of-ceremonying at 
the Fountain Room of the Murray Hill Hotel in New York, was 
being unrelentingly pursued by an agent who wanted to write a 
policy on Oakland's life. The latter gestured sadly at the vacant 
tables in the Fountain Room and said that he couldn't think of 
signing an application until the tables were filled. The next night 
there wasn't a vacant table in the room and the Oakland eyes 
opened in astonishment when he saw the line of standees. It ap- 
peared, however, that there was a meeting of John Hancock 
general agents in the Murray Hill and the enterprising agent 
induced them to descend en masse on Will Oakland and fill 
up the room. 


ND THEN there was the more facetious reference 
to the John Hancock agent whom Fred Allen 
introduced to his radio audience in his weekly broad- 
cast, during which he took Lloyd’s of London over the 
skids. In a nutshell, the august and dignified head of 
Lloyd’s was also being importuned by an energetic 
American life insurance agent to sign an application 
for a million-dollar policy. The amazement of the old 
gent was superb. But despite his protestations that 
he was the chairman of Lloyd’s and could not think of 
taking out a policy from an American life insurance 
company, he was outmanuevered by the fast-moving 
American and put down his John Hancock for the 
policy. Not too good. Anyway, the moral (if any) 
of the two episodes indicates that life insurance agents 
are usually on the alert to do their job in the biggest 
way possible. Sometimes it is in the ordinary routine 
of business, but often enough there is a bit of the 
phenomenal about their success. 


HICH reminds us of Carroll B. Merriam's talk at the recent 

annual dinner of the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York. Mr. Merriam is a director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and knows big business when he sees 
it. His argument was to this effect—that life underwriters carry 
the flag of progress, that every promise contained in the policies 
they sell has been fulfilled and that theirs is a supreme joy when 
they place in the hands of their friends and clients full protection 
and a 100 per cent investment. Becoming more poetic, he said 
that life insurance is the mighty cable binding hope to reality 
and the only device that effectively links youth to old age, where 
it is possible for the strong to help the weak, the young to help the 
old and every one to share in the benefits of this union. So we 
feel that whatever the merry quips of the highly paid radio and 
newspaper performers, the contribution of the life agent to human 
happiness and security is something that cannot be measured with 
an em-rule or limited to the noises that ride along the ether 
waves. It is too substantial, too permanent a thing to be defined 
or dismissed by any of the merry men whose output is created 
solely for the temporary diversion of radio fans and subway 
tourists. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 


Agency Assistants 


Frank W. Howland and E. Lloyd 
Mallon have been appointed agency 
assistants of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, according to an announce- 
ment by Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Mal- 
lon assumes his new duties on April 
9, and Mr. Howland early in May. 





St. Louis Mutual Meeting 


Agents of the St. Louis Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will hold a con- 
vention and sales meeting in the home 
office at St. Louis, Mo., on April 21-23. 
Secretary T. E. Sly, head of the com- 
pany’s production forces, will be in 
general charge of the sessions which 





P roof of the P udding 


A new piece of sales literature issued by 
the company apparently did not click. 
Comes a home office instructor toa 
certain agency, stages a two weeks’ 
campaign built around the new sales aid. 
Result: a record-smashing volume of new 
business. 


Moral: The proof of the pudding is the 
eating. Give home office helps an honest 
trial. 





will be featured by practical selling 
ideas from the company officials and 
from the field men. 





S. A. Swisher Recuperating 


S. A. Swisher, superintendent of 
agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Des Moines, has been recuperating at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, from a recent 
illness. R. E. Fuller has been acting 
as superintendent of agents of the 
Equitable of Iowa during Mr. Swish- 
er’s absence. 








Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








COMPANY CHANGES 


The Prudential of Newark has made the following pro- 
motions: Leonard H. Alkire was promoted to the position 
of superintendent of the Oakland No. 2, Calif., district of 
the company; Frank G. Smith was named superintendent 
of the Binghamton, N. Y., No. 2 district; George H. Fur- 
bish was raised to the position of superintendent of the 
company’s Pawtucket, R. I., district, and G. Clarence Green 
will assume the duties of superintendent of the James- 
town, N. Y., district. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed Emmet C. Wier as manager of the Atlanta office 
of that company. Mr. Wier will assume his new duties as 
of April 1, replacing Wallace W. Daniel, who recently 
tendered his resignation. 

B. C. Thurman, manager of the Guardian Life agency 
in Cincinnati, is to become a field service manager of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. Mr. Thurman, who 
is assuming his new duties on April 1, formerly was agency 
supervisor for the Mutual Benefit in Baltimore. 

D. B. Martyn, for ten years deputy minister of indus- 
tries of British Columbia, and a producer of the North 
American Life since 1931, has been appointed manager 
of the Seattle office of the company. 

The Monarch Life, Winnipeg, has promoted C. G. Brad- 
shaw to the position of supervisor for Southeastern Mani- 
toba. For six years a member of the company’s organ- 
ization, he has been an inspector in the Manitoba agency 
for the past three years. 

Charles Reade Dent, secretary of the Confederation Life 
Association since July, 1924, has relinquished his position 
and after a six months’ leave of absence will retire in ac- 
cordance with the association’s pension plan. 

J. W. Gaffney, of the Manufacturers Life at Calgary, 
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Alta., has been appointed district manager at Twin Cities 
(Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.) to fill the vacancy 
caused by the appointment of A. Pace as branch manager 
of Northern Ontario at North Bay. 

Herbert H. Schmidt, formerly associated with the Mutual 
Life of New York, has been appointed district manager 
of the Continental American Life of Wilmington, Del., 
with headquarters at Reading, Pa. 

Roy L. Robinson, formerly of Lenoir, N. C., has been 
appointed district supervisor of the Pilot Life at Hickory, 
N. C. 

The following home office promotions have been made 
by the Prudential of Newark: Manager William A. Mason 
of Division D has been promoted to be supervisor of the 
southern group department, and Assistant Manager 
Harold E. Connolly of Division B has been made manager 
of Division D. 

Stockholders of the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., 
recently increased the number of directors to twenty with 
the election of J. M. Kemper, of Washington, D. C., to the 
board. 

John T. Yates, aged 81, secretary of the Woodmen of 
the World Life Insurance Association of Omaha, has re- 
signed because of his age and has been succeeded by Far- 
rar Newberry, former professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Hugh Watson, who has been associated with the South- 
ern Standard Life of Houston, Tex., since its organization, 
has been elected a director and appointed vice-president. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has promoted Murray 
Marot to manager of the Hoboken, N. J., office of the com- 
pany. 

Carl L. DeVries was elected vice-president of the Occi- 
dental Life of Los Angeles at the board of directors’ meet- 
ing March 17. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


[ the particular moment on Monday when this 
A column was being typed out, two important busi- 
ness news items were hovering on the brink, and it was 
not yet known whether the Chrysler negotiations would 
conclude successfully or whether the United States 
Supreme Court would announce a decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner act, intended to further 
industrial peace through collective bargaining. But the 
past week has at least shown progress in ending the 
sit-down strike in the Chrysler plants at Detroit, and 
inaugurating discussions between John L. Lewis, C.I.O. 
head, and Walter P. Chrysler, chairman of the board of 
the Chrysler Corp. Early this week Mr. Lewis had to 
go to New York to help, as president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in negotiating a new contract with 
the soft coal operators. And the Supreme Court has 
at least upheld the constitutionality of the railway labor 
act, guaranteeing collective bargaining to railway 
workers, and of the revised Frazier-Lemke act, authoriz- 
ing a 3-year moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures 


% + . 


NCREASING attention is being paid to the question 
| of prices and production, both of which are rising, 
but not equally. As Alexander D. Noyes points out in 
the New York Times, after quoting authoritative figures, 
“industrial production has increased during the past 
twelve months nearly twice as fast as the general aver- 
age of prices,” and he points to “the question whether 
or not, in all lines of industry, the normal home demand 
will, at the higher prices, keep abreast of production.” 
Naturally, life insurance agents are watching closely 
these price-and-production problems, for both factors 
bear down upon their prospects. Rises or falls in prices 
are the same as falls or rises in the value of money, and 
money (for future delivery) is what they are selling. 
Production, besides affecting prices, is another way of 
saying employment, and that means jobs, and they mean 
income—or the lack of it—for life insurance prospects. 
* * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended March 20 and 27, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Mar. 20 Mar. 27 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..163.20 161.46 159.56 161.36 


30 rails ........ 49.23 49.64 47.86 48.50 

100 stocks ...... 129.01 127.91 126.05 127.50 

30 bonds ....... 101.55 100.43 99.98 100.64 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose last 
week to 90 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age esti- 
mates, that being close to, if not quite, an all-time record. 
The present is, as that same trade authority remarks. 
decidedly a sellers’ market. 
7 » * 


gpd futures last week resumed their upward 
trend, halted in the preceding week, by gaining 16 
to 27 points. Wheat prices last week rose 35% to 4% 
cents on the Chicago Board of Trade, and corn proved 
even stronger, its prices advancing 6 to 8 cents; oats 
and rye also made substantial gains. The report that 
100,000 bushels of American wheat had been shipped 
to Europe was the chief factor in the week’s trade. 




















ASK A FIELD MAN 


He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the 
company claims for it. Believing this, the Southland 
Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life 
service to agents. And here is what one said: 
JIM BALDWIN 
Austin, Texas 

‘Selling the idea of representing the Southland Life is 
made much easier by the fact that the Southland Life is 
thoroughly familiar to most people in my territory be 
cause of weékly radio broadcasts they hear, and adver- 
tising they*read.”’ 

If you are interested in an agency contract, 

write First Vice-Pres. Clarence EB. Linz, or 

Vice-Pres. and Agency Mor. Col. W. BE. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, PRES. HOME OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS 














The 
(CoLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- 
sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 
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- te oo father doubt the = 
“continuing need eae "” begs i 


Then, at the ete! 


WHAT YOUNG FATHER who has known the thrill of a tiny 
hand placed trustingly in his could resist the appeal of this 
photograph? 

Union Central advertisements like the one above explain 
in simple terms how a father, if he earns $45 a week or more, 
ean afford a new kind of life insurance that makes certain 
that his family would have $100 every month for twenty 
years after his death. And that there would be, after that 
time, a generous fund to take care of his wife for the rest of 
her life. 

The effectiveness of this new type of life insurance—called 
Multiple Protection—is proved by actual sales results. Al- 
though Union Central writes nearly sixty different policy 
forms, one-third of all the Company’s sales during the last 
twelve months have been on the Multiple Protection Plan. 


In its 70 years of service, Union Central has 
paid policyholders and beneficiaries $740,000,000 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., cincinnati, oH10 
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| Another Good Year... | 
.Opportunity in 1937 


| "["HE State Life again scored 
above general average in 
new business, 1936 vs. 1935.. 
Quality of business continues 
to improve... Policies from one 
day to 65 years, practical train- 
ing, continuous cooperation— 
all help to make State Life | 
Agents successful... Agency | 
opportunities open for those 
who are qualified. | 


@® THE @ 


STATE LIFE | 
SUAS COSANY 


1894 Purely Mutual 1937 


























AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insiuramuce Compan 


GALVESTON. TEXAS 





W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


GROWTH OF COMPANY 


ie ena RPh $18,601,158.53 
1935 $2,615,728.45 


GROSS INCOME 


Increase over 


PREMIUM INCOME 


Increase over 1935 $1,734,226.33 


14,929,025.31 





8 OE > ae 61,643,688.50 
Increase over 1935 $5,316,820.13 
INSURANCE IN FORCE...... 611,066,983.00 





Increase over 1935 $56,738,251.00 
CAPITAL 


SURPLUS 
Increase over 1935 $1,059,520.07 








2,000,000,.00 
8,132,431.63 












Operating from Coast to Coast, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 



















GOOD TERRITORY STILL AV AILABLE 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 


Mutual Life Insurance 


Company has paid more 

than 700 Million Dollars 

to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries 






Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


























WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE terminology of life insurance men has always 

interested me. Perhaps because it varies so little. 
Over a period of years I have listened to many 
speakers, some with fresh aspects or different slants, 
but always the familiar nomenclature. At the Aetna 
auditorium in Hartford last week there was a huge 
turnout for a sales conference. Some 800 Connecticut 
life underwriters were on hand to hear some out- 
standing New Yorkers give their ideas on selling. 


® 

ORE in idle curiosity than with any intent to 

compile a new batch of statistics, I made a note 
of the number of times certain words were used by 
five speakers and the chairman. Very naturally, the 
word “insurance” predominated by a great margin. 
The six speakers used the word, sometimes with the 
descriptive life, income or business, some ninety-four 
times, if my reckoning is correct. For second place, 
honors went to our old, evasive, but much-coveted 
friend, the “prospect.” He was mentioned from the 
stage forty-two times. 


OR third high came the word “policy,” which rated 

on my tally at thirty-four. I was surprised how 
“policy” outdistanced “contract,” which made rather 
a bad showing with a simple count of nine. Another 
contrast was the choice of “underwriter” as against 
“agent.” The speakers favored “underwriter” by a 
thirteen to eleven decision. The runner-up in this contest 
was “producer,” which made a poor showing on a 
count of two. 


HE dignified “clients” won over “policyholders” by 

a thirteen to two score. I wonder if the day will 
come when The Spectator publications will show “num- 
umber of clients” instead of the time-honored heading, 
“number of policyholders.” I don’t believe so. He may 
be a “client” when he uses the services of the man in 
the field, but once he has seen the light he will, on the 
company’s books, become a policyholder. 


“fy ROGRAM,” I should say, ran true to form and 

had a mark of twenty-eight. I was disappointed, 
however, by the low scores on “application,” “closing,” 
“field,” “paid for” and “case.” None of these had more 
than four of my hurried pencil marks. Likewise, 
“plan,” “proposition” and “problem” were left out of 
the running. As a substitute for “insurance” I should 
have kept a tally on “the business,” which was liberally 
sprinkled throughout the all-day session. The Con- 
necticut men devoured the entire selling program and 
gave their sincerest applause to the speaker, who 
passed up widely known “prospect” and simply re- 
ferred to him as “the guy.” 


DEATHS 


William Alexander, 88, secretary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York for fifty-seven years. 

Herman J. Rossi, of the Rossi Insurance and Investment 
Co., general agents for the Aetna Life affiliated companies 
in Wallace, Idaho. 

Peter P. Hoefgen, 61, general agent of the Franklin 
Life at San Antonio, Tex., from 1908 to 1930 and since 
1930 with the company as a personal producer. 

Laurence C. Witten, retired general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at Cincinnati. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Feb. 27 ment 
On Farm Property vee sy $340,343 3.98 
On Dwellings and Business Property. . 972,646 11.37 


$1,312,989 15.35 
$505,241 5.91 
$505,241 5.91 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds $3,741,048 
Stocks séue 11,780 
$3,752,828 
Gevernment Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $250,000 
Canadian Bonds 171,000 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... 227,500 
State, County, Municipal. 2,165,945 
$2,814,445 
Miscellaneous Securities 
$1,000 
165,926 
$166,926 
$7,061,734 
177,706 
1,312,989 


$8,552,429 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested Invested to 
Week Total Week Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Ending Invest- 
Mar. 6 ment Mar. 13 Mar. 20 ment 
$571,349 9.57 $223,275 $612,230 4.00 
1,117,075 18.71 588,598 1,497,974 9.78 


$1,688,424 28.28 $811,873 $2,110,204 13.78 


$1,554,200 26.03 $705,636 , $5,193,940 33.98 
5,600 .09 15,400 770 owes 


$1,559,800 26.12 $721,036 53 $5,194,710 33.93 


$930,232 15.58 $1,102,715 26. $5,361,014 35.02 
2,000 -03 54,895 38 82,160 -54 


$932,232 15.61 $1,157,610 28. $5,443,174 35.56 


er $1,706,500 11.15 
$128,563 -76 


$1,354,881 144,37: 477,405 3.12 


$1,354,881 $1,272,98 $2,300,468 15.08 


$406,000 $150,000 3. $214,540 1.40 
30,000 Hees Dens 45,100 30 


$436,000 $150,000 = 3 $259,640 1.70 


$4,245,313 $3,231,286 78. $13,069,962 85.38 
37,600 70,295 . 128,030 
1,688,424 811,873 7 2,110,204 


$5,971,337 $4,113,454 ! $15,308,196 
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Courage 
(Concluded from page 8) 


But every man who has ever suc- 
ceeded has found that his efforts to 
succeed brought consequences as 
well as results. If we try to avoid 
these consequences, the results will 
avoid us, but if we are willing to 
take the consequences of our efforts 
to succeed then we will find that 
the results will be forthcoming. 
And therein lies the occasion and 
the need for courage in life, for in 
addition to facing the discourage- 
ment and even resentment of those 
whom we try to serve, we must also 
face the discouragement of those 
who, although we have no occasion 
to serve them, resent our unwilling- 
ness to measure down to the ambi- 
tions to which they are not even 
willing to measure up. In other 
words, we must be willing to give 
up our love for a pleasant and con- 
genial journey along the road that 
goes nowhere, inspired by our 
greater love for what we shall find 
at the end of the hard and some- 
times lonely road that leads to suc- 
cess. An obscure poet once put 
this same thought in a verse which 
I offer you with the hope that it 
may be as helpful to you as it has 
been to me. 
When the King of all Kings built his 
Kingdom 
He rested, and then for a jeke 
Or maybe as proof of his wisdom, 
Made a law that could never be broke. 
And this is the law as he made it, 
Cast up your accounts if you doubt. 
Unto him that hath shall be given 
But the price shall be going without. 

And the sad part of it all is that 
the hardships which so many men 
refuse to endure as the price of 
success are not nearly so severe as 
the hardships which they must en- 
dure later on as the price of their 
failure. 

After all, why should the pos- 
sible opinion of a prospect whom 
we need only see once, mean so 
much more to us than the opinions 
of those whom we see every day? 
An old-time general agent once 
said to me, “When I can make my 
agents more afraid of facing me 
without an application than they 
are of facing a prospect with one, 
the applications start to come in.” 
And while I realize that that is not 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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a good idea for me to pass on to 
the general agents, I do feel that 
it is a mighty good idea for the 
general agents to pass on to the 
wives of at least some members of 
their agencies. For while the 
thought may make you smile, I 
really can’t imagine a_ greater 
source of courage than the respon- 
sibility for measuring up to the 
faith of those we love. 

I have always looked on courage 
as something that is born in us or 
not, and comes to the surface, if 
we have it, when the occasion re- 
quires. But while preparing for 
this meeting | ran across the fol- 
lowing statement by Bishop West- 
cott: “Great occasions do not make 
heroes or cowards. They simply 
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Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





unveil them to the eyes of men, 
Silently and imperceptibly, as we 
wake or sleep, we grow and wax 
strong or we grow and wax week 
and at last some crisis shows us 
what we have become.” And so it 
would seem that courage is de- 
veloped as the muscles of the body 
are developed, by exercise, and just 
as lighter exercise develops the 
muscles for more strenuous effort, 
just so the habit of courage in little 
things will gradually and ultimately 
fit us for greater and more impor- 
tant accomplishment. 


Purpose Measures Success 


Many men have succeeded be 
yond their fondest expectations but 
no man has ever sucgeeded beyond 
his purpose. And so, if you would 
overcome the fears that are keep 
ing you from the success which 
really should be yours, first, be 
proud of the fact that you are in 
the life insurance business for as 
someone has said, “A lowered opin- 
ion of one’s calling and connections 
depletes the courage of one’s con- 
victions.” Then find in your work 
a purpose to which you are willing 
to give yourself, remembering that 
just as the truth to which men hold 
is the truth which holds them, 
just so the strength that will hold 
you to your purpose is not your own 
strength, but the strength of the 
purpose itself. 


A Guaranteed Cure 
For What Ails You 


A novel “prescription shower” from 
the field made the recent March birth- 
day anniversary of Dr. Charles R. 
Henry, a memorable one for the popu 
lar medical director of the Provident 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Upward of a half-million dollars 
in new business for the week resulted, 
all applications being accompanied by 
“prescription blanks” signed by the 
agent and made out in the general 
form of the physician’s prescription. 
The components: 


1 or more applications 
1 oz. or so inspection reports 
2 oz. or less underwriting 
6 oz. or more issuing instructions 
Do not shake too hard before taking. 
A prescription honoring you upon your 
birthday. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Teleph Chestnut 1437 
































Jee is an FETNA ACCIDENT Po icy 
for EVERY wonmebe of the family 


De FATHER, who provides the family’s income, and who 


needs the most complete Accident Insurance obtainable, the 


















Etna Ideal Accident Policy provides payment for loss of time, 
life, limbs or sight, and hospital, medical and surgical expense. 


OR MOTHER, upon whom rests a large share of the 
family’s responsibilities and who daily runs many risks of 
accidental injury, there is an A2tna Accident policy that pays for 
loss of limbs or sight and reimburses for hospital, medical and 


surgical expense. 


OR SON, aged 16 or over, whether away at college or at 
home, there is an 42tna Accident policy that will assure him 
the best of hospital, medical and surgical care and will pay for 


loss of limbs or sight as well if he should be injured in accident. 


OR DAUGHTER, aged 16 or over, who is constantly run- 
ning many risks of accidental injury at home or away at 
school, there is an A2tna Accident Policy providing payment for 


loss of limbs, sight and for hospital, medical and surgical expense. 
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The Interest Rate 


RESENT rates of interest are 

considered abnormally low, and 
there is widespread belief that 
before long they will rise to a 
somewhat more normal level. 
However, it may be pointed out 
that the rates seem low only in 
comparison with those we were 
used to in more prosperous times. 
One can very well turn the spear 
around and maintain that at pres- 
ent we have normal rates, and 
that they were exceptionally high 
during the period of prosperity. 
In fact, this is the theory of John 
Maynard Keynes, famous British 
monetary expert, who with many 
others believes that post-war 
rates were abnormal, present 
rates normal, as compared with 
the long-term trend, and that fu- 
ture rates may even be lower. 

While this is a hopeful attitude, 
it hardly checks with the prob- 
able trends of finance and na- 
tional economy. It may be taken 
for granted that the banks must 
anticipate a continued increase in 
demand, regardless of how small 
that increase may be at present, 
for two reasons: higher business 
volume, higher prices. 

Banks are eager for this kind 
of business, because it is a profit- 
able business. And all the credit 
control measures invented by the 
Federal Reserve Board will not 
keep them from using the oppor- 
tunity to the fullest. With busi- 
ness activity continuing at a good 
pace, the demand upon the banks 
is likely to reach a point where 
either they require a larger sup- 
ply of cash (which means the 
Treasury) or where they have to 
dispose of some of their invest- 
ments for the sake of liquidity. 
In the latter case, interest rates 
will rise inevitably. 


With the Editors 
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HOBBIES AND LEISURE 


* A common query nowadays is— 
What will men do with their leasure 
time that is made possible by 
shorter working hours?— 

* Every man must have a Vocation 

—which may be defined as that 

activity to which we devote our 

working or bread-winning hours. 

And in this New Era, when men of 

all classes will undoubtedly have 

more leisure time than ever be- 
fore, every man should have an 

Avocation— 

* Which can be defined as a hobby 
or subordinate occupation. 

* No man, whether he be president 
of a great corporation, or worker 
in a mill, can lay claim to a full 
and happy life if he has a one- 
track mind. 

* Just to make a lot of money or 
work a machine efficiently isn't 
the answer. 

* When men realize the use to 
which they can put their leisure 
time, we will develop a nation of 
people so happy, so resourceful, 
so understanding that we will be 
the envy, and | hope the example, 
of the rest of the world. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 
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Far from providing the banks 
with a larger supply of cash, the 
government may draw upon them 
for additional emergency funds 
for defense and relief expendi- 
tures. One factor which would 
contribute to a diminishing of the 
demand upon the banks, may be 
seen in the increased amount of 
taxation, leading to higher prices 
and a higher cost of living. This, 
of course, would tend towards 
contracted business activity and 









reduced need of financing. Tp 
judge from foreign experience, 
taxes will not hamper economic 
activity, to any excessive extent 
The signs are rather for more 
work, more money and higher 
interest rates. 















A & H Week 


y beehoves all agents to cq 
ceive and conclude their pla 
now for Accident and Heal 
Week which begins April 26 a 
runs through to the final day 
the month. Observance of 
week, of course, should be in ¢ 
most practical kind of a way. 
tendance, if possible, on the f 
day at one of the various t 
rial sales forums for inspiratic 
and a final brush-up on tech 
nique; then an intensive, hard. 
hitting campaign for business on 
the books. 

This Accident and Health cam. 
paign plan of recent years is one 
of the most remarkable insurance 
undertakings we know of. It took 
a line which was just drifting 
along and hoisted it immediately 
into the best seller class. New 
agents found it a marvelous 
school for selling. The accident 
and health policy is such a con- 
crete, open-and-shut proposition 
that they discovered they could 
write the business handily and 
without the disappointments and 
difficulties that inevitably meet 
the beginner in life underwriting 
proper. Veteran agents, who had 
been inclined to snub accident 
and health, found, when, to be 
good fellows, they gave it a whirl 
again, that it was a profitable 
means of renewing contacts with 
old policyholders and with pros 
pects who had not previously 
come through. 
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